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SOME METHODS OF RESEARCH INTO THE 
ORIGIN OF GREEK DEITIES 


By JACQUELINE CHITTENDEN 


HERE are flaws in the usual methods of research into religious 
origins which have become apparent to the writer during several 
years’ work on the cult of one Greek god. It has therefore seemed 
desirable to restate and to examine these methods so as to demonstrate 
the merits and the faults of each. To do so is one aim of this paper; 
another is an elucidation of the many important advantages of the his- 
torical approach, and, although it is hoped that the principles herein 
erected as guides to study are applicable to all ancient gods, the illustra- 
tions of these principles will derive very largely from Hermes, the god 
with whose cult and concept the writer has been most closely concerned. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the difficulties which beset a student 
when he turns to the problem of an ancient god’s origin. Even a partial 
solution demands his utmost caution, for the easy explanation is hardly 
ever the right one. He must guard himself against the beguilements of 
the attractive theory which will very often beckon him down the wrong 
path. To avoid this and to enter upon his task most wisely he will 
meditate upon two main initial difficulties. 

The first one to present itself is, of course, the fact that the origin 
of most gods worshipped by the Greeks lies in the past far behind 
Homer. Therefore the student is faced with an almost total lack of 
literary and epigraphical material—at least which he can understand— 
to aid him in the search. A long period of the god’s history remains 
unrecorded for him except, perhaps, in archaeological monuments 
which in any event he must interpret cautiously. The second difficulty 
consists in a definition. How would one define what one meant by ‘the 
origin of a god’? What does it connote, and what elements does it 
include? The problem becomes clearer if, when it is stated, it is arbi- 
trarily divided. The student must endeavour to discover (1) the origin 
of a god’s name, if possible, its original significance as well as its etymo- 
logical character; (2) the original character, function, and power of the 


god as envisaged by his worshippers; (3) the outward form originally 
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assumed by the god; (4) the time, place, and people responsible for the 
creation of the idea. 

Let it be repeated that this fourfold division is an arbitrary one, made 
only for purposes of clarity. Each of the four parts is not a separate 
problem; they are all in some way connected and interdependent. For 
example, the original character, function, and power of a divinity are 
related to the form he originally takes, provided, of course, that the latter 
is thought to embody the god and is not a mere attribute. The sight of 
a ritual agalma evokes in its worshipper certain ideas which he has of 
its character. Of course, a very primitive worshipper may consider the. 
object itself to be sentient or semi-sentient; a distinct advance is made 
when he associates his ideas of the function and power of an agalma with 
a spirit which he believes to be immanent in it. 

There is a similar relationship between parts 1 and 4 of the problem, 
inasmuch as a discovery of the etymology of a god’s name will tell us 
something about the identity of the people who may first have envisaged 
the idea. Philology is the method which helps us here, and although we 
must join with Farnell? in rebuking the over-enthusiastic philologists 
of the last century, their science can help the student very much indeed, 
provided that he does not attach too expansive a scope to the con- 
clusions to which it brings him. They are valuable clues and must be 
regarded simply as such. 

But let us consider what philology can do. The origin of some gods 
with a pre-Greek folk is occasionally revealed by their names, which are 
not Greek and which bear at best only a superficial relationship with 
that language. For example, Athena’s name betrays her. The philo- 
logist can demonstrate that it is non-Greek, which means that it belongs 
to the tongue of another people.; Therefore, we can with some confi- 
dence infer that the early concept of this goddess was known to the 
people who gave her her name. Moreover, when methods of study other 
than philology are applied to her cult it emerges that the name of Athena 
is not the only non-Greek thing about her. The careful anthropologist 
can detect features in her cult which are clear survivals of concepts 
belonging to a primitive society; the archaeologist and the historian can 
show that these features derive from the religious customs and concepts 
of the Minoans, who were a non-Greek people.* 

The contribution of philology to the study of Hermes is partly illu- 
minating and partly confusing. The most satisfactory explanation of his 

? See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i, p. 4 f. 2 Ibid., pp. 2 ff. 


3 Nilsson, Minoan—Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, 
pp. 418 ff. * Ibid., pp. 420 ff. 
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name, first advanced by Preller,! is that it derives from the Greek word 
épya, and this derivation suits all dialectical variants of his name. 
Almost certain is the interpretation of it as ‘he of the stone heap’. Here 
the science of philology has contributed an answer of considerable 
significance because it affects the question of the god’s original form. 
Hermes’ most primitive image was in fact a heap of stones, and his 
name accords so well with this early feature of his cult as to be descrip- 
tive of it. Nevertheless, this answer brings some perplexity in its wake. 
Zoya is a Greek work and philology might therefore be said to proclaim 
Hermes to be a Greek god; but if we were to accept this conclusion as 
final, we should be wilfully ignoring a great mass of evidence of other 
kinds which points to an entirely different conclusion, namely, that the 
idea and worship of the god whom the Greeks called Hermes originated 
with a non-Greek people. And so in one respect philology has served 
further to obscure rather than to clarify the problem of this particular 
god. Yet the writer comes not so close to despair as does Farnell, who 
sees an almost insuperable barrier in the puzzling etymology of Hermes’ 
name. It is not unprecedented in the long history of religion for a god’s 
name to be changed.3 

Mythological evidence, if used with caution, can be an auxiliary of 
some merit to the sciences of philology and anthropology, for it some- 
times gives interesting information about the fourth part of our problem. 
Legends which tell of conflicts between one divinity and another reflect 
racial collisions. These conflicts terminate either in a compromise or 
in the almost total overthrow of one god by the other; therefore they 
engender a reasonable suspicion that one of the parties concerned stands 
for the people, heroes, and divine concepts of a population conquered 
by invaders. The pre-Greek Hyakinthos yielded to Apollo, just as 
Kronos did to Zeus; still it is not always the older god who is vanquished: 
witness Poseidon’s defeat at the hands of Athena. The most famous 
quarrel of this kind in which Hermes took part involved him with 
Apollo, a god of a people who not only invaded Greece but also came 
from the north. More obscure is Hernies’ dispute at Tanagra with Ares, 
another northern invader. Hermes was completely victorious on this 
occasion, but a third legend seems to mirror the overthrow of his cult 
in one locality. This tale relates the hostile behaviour of Aipytos to 


' Griechische Mythologie, i. 1, p. 385 f., note 5. 

? My forthcoming article in Hesperia, 1947 gives another interpretation. 

3 Nilsson, Minoan—Mycenaean Religion, p. 4. 

* Pausanias ix. 22. 2; Corinna, frg. 11; cf. J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii, 
p. 13, No. 2; Eitrem, RE. viii. 1, coll. 740, 761. 
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Poseidon at Tegea. Aipytos was an Arcadian hero—either he or his 
kinsman of the same name was buried on Hermes’ most holy mountain, 
Kyllene, in northern Arcadia, and the name Aipytos was Hermes’ cult 
title in the very town of Tegea.'! When we turn to Poseidon we find the 
claim that he was the first Greek god to enter the peninsula to be well 
founded. Aipytos’ opposition to him ended in the hero’s own disaster; 
the cult of Hermes Aipytos remained localized at Tegea and was of 
limited significance even there. 

Students of Greek religious origins have frequently turned to the 
science of anthropology for help. Farnell’s eulogy of this method must 
certainly be accepted and, with some reservations, his analysis of its 
claims. He asserts that it promises, not miracles, but aid within a small 
sphere of the inquiry. A just criticism would be that his analysis depends 
for accuracy upon the person who uses the method. If the student 
employs it imprudently he may be captivated by the beguilements 
mentioned above. Farnell himself and Nilsson, both cautious scholars, 
have applied anthropology with great skill and usually with convincing 
results, but there have been others who have abused it as seriously as 
nineteenth-century philologists abused the evidence of mythology. On 
account of an unwavering faith in anthropology and an unwillingness to 
check its results by other methods, scholars have in the past been lured 
into varying degrees of error regarding their conclusions on the original 
power and function of Hermes. It is of the utmost importance for the 
student to govern his application of this method, and this is one of the 
functions of the historical approach. 

The science of anthropology provides us with invaluable information 
about the customs, taboos, habits, activities, and livelihoods of people 
in various grades of society ranging from the most primitive to the most 
complex. It also shows (1) that certain features in primitive religion 
are fairly constant throughout the world, and (2) that these primitive 
features, particularly those of ritual, tend to outlive the society from 
which they sprang and to survive into advanced social stages. Therefore 
anthropology and its attendant study, comparative religion, has con- 
siderable value, but its statements must be viewed simply as instruments 
for interpretation, not as doctrines delivered ex cathedra. Only in this 
way will a student show caution and common sense if he applies the 
science to Greek religious origins. Ifa primitive characteristic is reported 
of a cult by a Jate source, literary or archaeological, it is dangerous to 
leap to the conclusion that the characteristic is the original one from which 
all others derive unless one finds evidence of earlier periods to support 

1 Jliad ii. 603 f.; Pausanias viii. 17. 1; 47. 4. 
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it. Serious mistakes can result from a failure of the historical sense. It 
is true that primitive aspects of religion survive, but it is equally true 
that these aspects may pass from one cult to another by an accidental 
association or juxtaposition. In some cases it is difficult to decide whether 
the process of survival or of transference has been at work, but if one’s 
problem concerns religious origins, a wise rule of thumb is to value early 
sources and to study the background of the cult in early periods. 

Some illustration of the merits and faults of this method should be 
given. It has been demonstrated that mythology can provide hints 
about the identity of a people responsible for the creation of a divine 
idea. Anthropology can do the same. It has particular merit for the 
study of ritual, inasmuch as it enables the religious researcher to dis- 
tinguish primitive elements from later accretions. Certain features of 
ritual and cult observance provide him with information similar to that 
given by mythology and, in the case of both Kronos and Hermes, act 
as supporting testimony to mythology. For example, during Greek 
festivals of Kronos, slaves were given privileges which, in Crete, they 
also enjoyed throughout the Hermaia.'!. Anthropology draws attention 
to other Mediterranean ritual which is analogous, and the best explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is that the slaves represent a conquered popula- 
tion who regain their lost liberty during the festival of their own gods. 
A parallel to these festivals is to be found in customs prevailing in 
Samos. According to Plutarch,? open theft was condoned there during 
the festival of Hermes Charidotes. Certainly Hermes’ own thievishness, 
attested as early as Homer, is best explained if he was the god of a con- 
quered population whose members, usually oppressed, boggled not at 
robbing or cheating their oppressors. The case of “Taffy’ is not dis- 
similar. Still, the historically-minded student will not suffer this to be 
called conclusive proof of the pre-Hellenic origin either of Kronos or 
of Hermes. First, the evidence does not derive from early sources; 
secondly, its character is negative, not positive. 

The anthropological method is used most frequently for the second 
and third sections of our inquiry: the divinity’s original form, and his 
original character, function, and power. Here flaws of reasoning can 
emerge from the wrong application of anthropology and likewise from 
a rooted objection to setting a historical check upon the inferences 
which are drawn from it. In many cases these inferences are partially 
justified, but when they are advanced as satisfactory and conclusive 
answers, they prove to be, for the reader at least, quite the reverse. So 


™ Macrobius, Sat. i. 10. 22, who cites Philochorus and quotes Accius (i. 7. 37); 
for the Hermaia cf. Athenaeus xiv. 639 B. 2 Quaestiones Graecae, 55. 
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general an approach as ‘Anthropology shows this to be a primitive 
feature of a god’s cult and so it is probably the original feature’ is 
indecisive and unsatisfactory, although possibly true. Original with 
whom, where, and at what time is one’s query. If the reply were to be: 
among the races living in the Aegean area during the second or third 
millennia B.C., it is necessary to try to find out whether there is any 
evidence for the existence of such a feature among the religious ideas 
of these people living then in that place. 

Furthermore, there are instances of a flagrant abuse of the anthropo- 
logical method resulting in inaccurate statements. Scherer, in his 
article on Hermes,' on the one hand claims him as a Wind God in origin, 
on the other states his earliest form to be a phallus. There are many 
things wrong with this, quite apart from the extraordinarily wrong con- 
junction of Hermes with the wind. Assuming, however, that the associa- 
tion has some justification, which it has not, we may well ask what proof 
there is that the Greeks represented the wind as phallic. In the second 
place, Hermes was portrayed as a simple phallus only at Kyllene in Elis, 
and records of this cult are all late. It is, of course, true that anthropology 
proclaims such emblems to belong to a primitive stage of religious 
development, but it does not, on the other hand, gainsay the existence 
of a process by which the features of one cult pass to another, even if 
the features are primitive. And a single example of a primitive aspect 
reported by late authors will not suffice to justify so broad a statement 
as: ‘Die alteste Form bildlicher Darstellung, unter welcher der Gott 
Verehrung fand, war der Phallos, das charakteristische Abzeichen des 
Hermes in seiner Eigenschaft als zeugungskraftiger und fruchtbarer 
Gott.’3 Indeed, almost every scholar who has written on Hermes has 
overlooked the fact that his phallic or fertility character is not properly 
attested in the early period of Greek history, a time when we should 
logically expect to find the clearest evidence of it if the presumption of 
his phallic origin were correct. But there is another and more serious 
error implicit in Scherer’s statement, which is due perhaps to faulty 
phraseology. He means, I think, that an original portrayal by means of 


* Roscher’s Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, i, pp. 2342 ff. 

4 Pausanias, vi. 26. 5; Hippol. Ref. Haer. v. 8; Artemid. Oneirokr. i. 45; 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. vi. 20; Lucian, Zeus Trag. 42. There is no evidence that 
the huge agalma on Mt. Kyllene was a phallus, though numerous scholars have 
hastily assumed it from the sources just cited, where the authors refer only to 
the Elean cult; cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, iii, p. 725, footnote 5; Pieske, RE. xi. 2, 
col. 2456; Preller, Griechische Mythologie, i. 1, p. 388; Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 
p. 391, footnote (0); Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, pp. 76 ff. 

3 Scherer, op. cit., 2391 f. 
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a phallus is to be inferred for Hermes on anthropological grounds, and 
his opinion therefore is similar to that of Professor Murray, who infers 
a ‘phallic stone post’.! On the other hand, if Scherer’s words are taken 
literally he has made a historical error, because the oldest recorded cult 
monument of Hermes was certainly not a simple phallus nor even an 
ithyphallic terminal figure, but a heap of stones mentioned by Homer 
in the Odyssey.2 In fact, the phallic aspect of the god did not emerge 
in either art or literature until the sixth century had advanced several 
decades. Moving backward into the Bronze Age we find the god who 
is clearly Hermes’ prototype? also represented by heaps of stones or also 
portrayed anthropomorphically. 

Sometimes illogicalities result from overlooking the connexion between 
the form and the character of a god. It has already been pointed out 
that the sight of an agalma suggests to a worshipper certain ideas of 
the character of the deity with whom he associates it. The relationship 
between form and function is logically very close, yet scholars have 
sometimes failed to observe it. Eitrem, for example, states that Hermes’ 
earliest form was a heap of stones and elsewhere argues that his most 
primitive function concerned fertility. Before one accepts both these 
surmises as true, it is reasonable to inquire whether a stone heap, as such, 
ever definitely conveyed an idea of fertility to the Greeks of historical 
times. An examination of evidence of all kinds and from all periods reveals 
that such heaps conveyed several ideas to the Greeks, but not specific- 
ally that one, so the antecedent likelihood that their predecessors had the 
idea clearly formulated in their minds is considerably diminished. 

But here the question of stone-throwing is raised. In the Troizenian 
cult of Auxesia and Damia ceremonial stone-throwing is clearly fertility 
ritual,5 but there is no evidence to prove that the custom of throwing 
a stone on Hermes’ wayside heaps was also a fertility rite. Xanthus’ 
explanation takes the form of an aetiological legend, but the reason given 
by him is quite different from that which underlies the Lithobolia at 
Troizen.® If, in order to find an explanation of the custom in Hermes’ 
case, one enters the storehouse provided by anthropology and compara- 
tive religion, one will find it well stocked with instances of stone-throw- 
ing, the motives for which are numerous and varied.” In early historical 


' Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 76 f. 2 Odyssey xvi. 471 f. 
3 See my forthcoming article in Hesperia, 1947. 

* RE. viii. 1, s.v. ‘Hermes’, col. 774; also ‘Hermai’, col. 697. 

5 Nilsson, Griechische Feste, pp. 414 ff. 

® Xanthus, Frag. Hist. Graec. i, p. 38, 9. 

7 See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, ix, pp. 8 ff. 
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times the two motives of appeal for protection on the one hand and of 
reverence for the dead on the other may have impelled the passer-by to 
add a stone to Hermes’ heap, but the first of these motives is probably 
the earlier of the two, the second operating only after Hermes became the 
Leader of Souls to the underworld. Be all this as it may, in time 
the casual traveller seems to have observed the custom automatically, 
that is, he threw his stone on the heap, forced by no conscious thought 
but by habit. It is significant that the explanatory tale related by 
Xanthus appears to have been invented by him, which fact suggests that 
as early as the fifth century the original motive had been forgotten. 
The views that Hermes’ original character, function, and power were 
chthonian, phallic, or both have been widely held for a long time. The 
present writer, in rejecting them all, is in the lonely position of an 
apostate. The ultimate cause for dissent has been a strict regard for 
historical sequence; the conclusions that Hermes was originally a fertility 
god or one with chthonian associations are simple inferences based on 
anthropology, in spite of the fact that these features are not emphasized 
at any time in the god’s history, nor are they clearly visible in the early 
historical age. The latter fact is significant. Let me elucidate: at any 
period one may choose to examine, Hermes’ chief connexion with the 
underworld was that of Leader of Souls. His position in Hades was a 
subordinate one; here and there at more advanced periods one finds 
traces of a vague belief in his chthonian power, but these are clearly 
opinions of individuals. The belief is not frequently expressed, nor does 
it even include the idea of his being Supreme Lord of the Shades and 
the underworld. The Hermes whom Orestes invokes owes his power 
to Zeus, according to Aeschylus.! In the fifth century and later, Hermes 
appears as one power of the underworld, but not the most important. 
Farnell? has observed this and therefore, although he tends to favour the 
interpretation usually advanced, his pronouncement is hesitant. Never- 
theless, Hermes appears only once in Homer as Leader of Souls, and it 
should be pointed out that he does not carry out this benevolent function 
in the Iliad, an epic which describes the deaths of many warriors and 
the departure of their souls to the underworld. They flit miserably to 
Hades under no guidance but their own, and so it is clear that two beliefs 
about the way by which the souls of the dead reached Hades were current 
in the ninth century, when we can assume that Homer was writing. 
The view just mentioned is expressed far more frequently than the 
other, and I am of the opinion that it is the older of the two. Hermes 
became the Leader of Souls because he was the Guide to the Living; 
™ Choephoroi, 1 ff. 2 CGS. v, pp. 11 ff. 
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this expansion of his earlier function was stimulated by a change of burial 
customs at the end of the Bronze Age. The invading Greeks introduced 
cremation and a form of burial consisting in the heaping up of a mound 
which was surmounted by a stele. Such graves were similar in appear- 
ance to the heaps sacred to Hermes. Moving away from Homer and 
the Geometric Age, we find in the period which follows several literary 
references to Hermes and archaeological monuments as well, but the 
chthonian aspect of the god is not stressed. The long Homeric hymn to 
Hermes, composed towards the end of the seventh century, might almost 
be called the first monograph on the god. Init his concern with the under- 
world is barely mentioned. There is a laconic reference of less than two 
lines! to Hermes’ role of Guide to Hades, and Hesiod says nothing at all. 

More conspicuous by a completer absence from the art and litera- 
ture of early periods is Hermes’ so-called phallic aspect. Not only 
Homer is silent about this, but Hesiod and the hymn-writer as well. 
Representations of the god by means of an ithyphallic terminal figure do 
not begin until the sixth century, and Miss Goldman’s suggestion? that 
this conventional image originated with the cult of Dionysus, whence 
it was transferred to that of Hermes, seems to me indisputable. The 
phallus was never so important to the cult and ritual of Hermes as it was 
to Dionysus and other vegetative deities. Hermes is not one of this 
group, having almost nothing to do with the fertility of the earth. His 
concern with human livelihoods was predominantly pastoral, not agri- 
cultural. In the pastoral scheme of things he operated as protector of 
sheep and goats, and this function of protection is paramount, but he was 
also empowered to increase the flocks.3 The transference of the phallic 
symbol to his cult image was therefore both easy and reasonable. More- 
over, his more primitive images, which were clearly heaps of stones sur- 
mounted by a larger stone,* were in the very part of the country where 
the cults of the vegetative deities were to be found, although they also 
occurred very frequently in barren stretches such as rocky hill-sides and 
mountain-tops where the land was chiefly suitable for pasture. The 
ancient Greek peasant often combined the nurture of flocks with the 
cultivation of the soil, just as farmers do nowadays. Hesiod provides us 
with a good example: there is evidence of his pursuit of both livelihoods 
in the Works and Days and the opening lines of the Theogony. 

In the last paragraphs I have implied some of the functions of the 
historical approach. It maintains a sharp surveillance over the use of 


. gaa f. 2 AFA., 1942, pp. 58 ff. 
3 See Iliad xiv. 490; Theogony 444. 
* See my forthcoming article in Hesperia, 1947. 
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other methods and restrains the student from making rash inferences 
about religious origins from sources whose value for him is lessened by 
reason of the fact that they derive from late periods. Secondly, I have 
pointed out the need to examine the economic and social features of the 
early historical period as well as the visible characteristics of the deity 
within and with relation to that period. To be even more precise: the 
evidence of Homer should not be ignored; his information about reli- 
gious usages has been almost contemptuously pushed aside by religious 
researchers hitherto. Their battle-cry is: ‘It is dangerous to argue from 
Homer’s silence.’ The answering challenge must be: ‘Yes, but it is 
just as dangerous to ignore him altogether.’ 

The sensible historian, searching for the origin of a god, will appraise 
him carefully at the time of his first clear and undoubted appearance. 
If Homer has anything to say, the historian will make an exhaustive 
examination of the poet, not treat his earliest authority as a Christmas 
pie into which he can stick his thumb and pull out a convenient plum 
of a passage to support a theory. Homer can be of considerable help, 
especially if one views him in relation to ninth-century Ionia, and is 
mindful that his epics are filled with Mycenaean reminiscences. There- 
fore it is wise, in the first place, to find out all one can about the 
Homeric view of the god; in the second place, to study Homeric society ; 
in the third place, to consider the god’s relationship with and importance 
for the characteristics of that society. 

In an earlier paragraph an attempt was made to define the phrase ‘the 
origin of a god’ and, by making an arbitrary classification of the elements 
implicit in the phrase, to simplify for the student one of his difficulties. 
How can Homer be of help here? He tells us a good deal about many of 
the gods, but let us take Hermes as an example. What about Hermes’ 
name? It occurs in more than one dialectical form quite frequently, but 
what strikes the student most forcibly is the fact that the god is almost 
as frequently referred to by two epithets as by the name which is most 
familiar to us. Indeed, these two epithets, Diaktoros and Argeiphontes, 
singly or together, are alternative names for him. Secondly, we discover 
that he has a number of activities and functions, but that one function 
is stressed above all the others and that his main characteristic in the 
performance of it is protectiveness and help, which characteristic is so 
definitely his own that he possesses an epithet which is descriptive of it 
and which no other god possesses. This epithet is Eriounios and it, too, 
- acts in Homer as an alternative name for Hermes. Thirdly, we learn that, 
in form, Hermes is usually anthropomorphic, but that he was also thought 
by ninth-century Ionians to be immanent ina heap of stones. He is also 
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compared with a bird on one occasion. These and many other details cause 
one to infer much with respect to the time, place, and people of his origin, 
but other evidence must be examined before one can be reasonably sure.? 

One will decrease one’s margin of error if, in addition to Homer, one 
carefully examines slightly later poets, such as Hesiod and the hymn- 
writers. The artistic material, too, should be consulted and studied for 
evidence, not only about the god but also for his connexion with prevail- 
ing beliefs and social and economic activities. This slightly later litera- 
ture and art bear out Homer’s testimony in Hermes’ case, and they also 
complete the picture which he has drawn of the god. To the present 
writer the value of this early picture for the researcher is both enormous 
and obvious; to discover the picture is one function of the historical 
approach. Yet the picture has rarely been sought which, in my opinion, 
accounts for the blurred focusing upon the period which is pre-Homeric. 

The historical method will dictate still other policies to the student. 
Homer and the Ionians of the ninth century were descendants of 
Mycenaean refugees who crossed the Aegean to escape the Dorians, and 
the early epics retain many Mycenaean elements. In particular the Jad 
looks back on the late Bronze Age frequently to mirror it, as archaeological 
remains of the earlier period indicate. It is wise, therefore, to study with 
care the social, political, and economic features of the Greek Bronze Age 
so far as we can ascertain them through archaeology without a literature. 
Next, the religion of the Bronze Age should be studied. Much work has 
been done on the Minoan—Mycenaean religion in general by Sir Arthur 
Evans, Drs. M. P. Nilsson and A. W. Persson, who have scrutinized 
the numerous monuments of this early period in order to discover the 
prevailing religious customs as well as ideas of deity among the non- 
Greek Minoans, and the Mycenaeans whom they profoundly influenced. 

Finally, it has been demonstrated by these scholars that Minoan and 
Mycenaean religious features survive among the Greeks of a later time— 
even that some Greek deities are traceable to a Minoan prototype. 
Nilsson’s analysis of Athena is masterly: he has shown that numerous 
characteristics in her personality and cult are Minoan survivals, and also 
that there is archaeological evidence for the cult of Athena or her proto- 
type in the Bronze Age. His method is sound, and one which ought to 
be applied by the student with respect to other deities. Being a study 
of survivals, it is clearly akin to the anthropological method. But, 
because its sphere is smaller, its answers are less vague, and if one 
unites the method with an examination of the early historical period, one 
should rarely be led into error. 

1 See my forthcoming article in Hesperia. 











CATULLUS X: A RAMBLING COMMENTARY 
By W. B. SEDGWICK 


HIS has always been one of my favourite poems, but if I were 

asked why, I should be hard put to it for an answer. I suppose it is 
because it seems to me the most perfect example of urbanitas in Latin 
poetry. Others will prefer Horace—those who prefer curiosa felicitas, 
and I admit at once there is nothing here to match such an exquisite 
felicity as ‘tange Chloen semel arrogantem’ (0 si sic omnia!). But even in 
Horace such apparently effortless grace is rare; usually we find as much 
curtositas as felicitas: we marvel at the art, but I for one feel uneasily 
conscious of the tour de force. In other words, I feel the effects are 
calculated, whereas I always feel that Catullus dashed down his shorter 
poems, at least, in a few minutes—as we know Schubert did many of his 
songs: even Mozart composed in his head, though without the necessity 
of writing. Of the labor limae the outstanding examples are Horace and 
Beethoven. For Horace we have his own word: in the case of Beethoven 
no one would suspect to what an extent he carried it, if his note-books 
had not been preserved. 

However de gustibus non disputandum: it is the old controversy be- 
tween Munro, who favoured Catullus and Lucretius, and Conington, 
who preferred Horace and Virgil. (Those who have access to Conington’s 
Miscellaneous Writings will find there a most interesting statement of his 
views: Munro’s reply will be found in Criticisms and Elucidations of 
Catullus.) And in any case I am not suggesting that this is the best of 
Catullus’ poems (I consider Lx1 the best poem in the Latin language— 
viden’ ut faces | splendidas quatiunt comas!), in fact it is not poetry at all 
apart from the metre: it is a perfect specimen of the elegans et urbanum 
tocandi genus which Cicero (De Off. 1. 104) found (as I do) in Plautus. 
And yet it can’ hardly be called witty in the strict sense; nor is it quite 
what I understand by vers de société. I think the charm lies in the fact 
that, apart from one or two anecdotes in Cicero, it is the only specimen 
we have from the Golden Age of pure Latin dialogue in the lighter vein. 
Here we have a ‘conversation piece’ in the purest colloquial Latin of the 
best period. In comparison the seventh epistle of Horace’s first book 
seems laboured. (The seventh satire of Book I is perhaps Horace’s 
earliest work, and may be ignored.) 

I find the same charm in Cicero’s letters to Atticus—but without the 
added spice of dialogue, and without one priceless touch indicated here 
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by the metre. I find it again in the prose plays of Moliére, and in the 
consummate perfection of the dialogue in Pascal’s Provincials. It should be 
a common enough thing, but I hardly know where to find it in English, 
except in Shakespeare, Bunyan, and Fielding—in poetry Prior at once 
leaps to the mind. Where we do find it, and in abundance, is in Aristo- 
phanes—often enough, too, in Plato, as Cicero noted (I.c.). No wonder 
the finest compliment to Aristophanes comes in an epigram of Plato: 
Ai Xdprtes tépevds tT AaPeiv Strep ovyi treceitat 
BnTovoal, wuxiv nUpov *Apiotopavous.' 


It took a consummate practitioner of the same art to realize the exquisite 
grace and perfection under the apparent buffoonery of Aristophanes. 

The metre is Catullus’ favourite hendecasyllabic. Where the Romans 
got it from is uncertain. It is as old as Sappho, who is said to have used 
it KaT& OTIXOV; it was familiar from the Harmodius song, év pUpTou KAaA~i 
TO Eigos Poprjow, yet it gets its name from the obscure Phalaecus, 
apparently an Alexandrian.2 It had come to Rome slightly before 
Catullus’ time, but owed its great popularity to him and his friend 
Calvus. Horace never uses it, whether because of its anti-Caesarian 
associations (‘simius iste, nil praeter Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum’), 
or because he considered it an Alexandrian metre or lacking in dignity 
(it rarely was used for dignified subjects), or possibly because he shrank 
from entering into open competition.3 

Catullus apparently, like Sappho, scanned it as logaoedic (i.e. four or 
five feet, usually trochees or spondees, with one dactyl): -— |-—~~|-—~|- 
~ | — », for he allows — -, — —, or - — in the first foot. (I omit the puzzling 
experiment LV, where the second foot is often a spondee.) Later it would 
be scanned by the new theory of Caesius Bassus (perhaps from Varro), 
who derived it from the end of a sotadean: (— — -~) » | --~~|-~---~| 
—v, i.e. ionics 4 majore. But to Catullus it probably sounded like the 
extension of a glyconic by a clausula taken from the pherecratean which 
closes a glyconic stanza (e.g. LxI), thus: -—|--~~|-—~]|—-(---). In 
Martial the first foot is always a spondee, not, I think, because of any 
metrical theory but owing to the tendency visible in Horace to stereo- 
type free Greek metrical patterns by making optional longs obligatory 
(compare the Sapphics of C. and Horace). (Housman thought that to 
C. it was Ionic.) 


? It must be admitted that the use of téyevos = ‘temple’ makes the attribu- 
tion to Plato doubtful, yet I do not think that to any later age A. seemed like that. 
The folk-song TAeiotov oUAov fe1, fovAov fet may be older even than Sappho. 

3 It is noteworthy that he also avoided glyconics, in this case, I am sure, 
because he knew he could not hope to equal Cat. 34 and 61. 
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Turning to the poem itself, the first thing one notices is its richness in 
colloquialisms. Some of these can be paralleled from Cicero’s letters, 
but for others we have to go back to Plautus and Terence—not that they 
are archaic, but they are more colloquial than Cicero. After Ellis’s 
elaborate Commentary we need not go into details, but there are a few 
points on which Ellis can be supplemented. For instance, in g ff. 
‘respondi, id quod erat, nihil neque ipsis nec praetoribus esse nec 
cohorti (his staff), cur quisquam caput unctius referret’, the view that 
the first nec simply reinforces the preceding neque, doubtfully suggested 
by Ellis, is now supported by the high authority of Léfstedt. The 
construction of the whole will be that ‘nihil esse cur quisquam .. . 
referret’, a colloquial use, ‘there was no reason why any should . . .’, is 
telescoped into the ordinary possessive construction ‘nihil esse praetori- 
bus’. I feel no difficulty about this, given the extremely free and easy 
style of the whole. I certainly would not put a full stop after referret, 
despite the imposing names of Munro and Palmer.! 

In 1. 28, ‘istud quod modo dixeram me habere’, the use of the pluper- 
fect for an aorist should not have been paralleled from an exceptional 
use in Caesar, but from Plautus, who will provide literally dozens of 
examples (as of future-perfect for future). It was obviously a very 
common conversational usage; so is zstud quod (lit. ‘in respect of the fact 
that’), i.e. ‘as to my saying’; and again ‘fugit me ratio’ (lit. ‘the reckoning 
eluded me’), i.e. ‘I was out in my reckoning’. 

29 f. is most interesting realism. Catullus has got into a fix: they saw 
through his fib; he stammers ‘as to my saying I had, I made a slip—it’s 
my friend—Cinna—you know, Gaius—he’s got them’. That is the real 
explanation of the inversion of the name. 

Catullus keeps up the colloquialism to the last. For 1. 33, ‘insulsa male 
(not quite “‘very’’, as Ellis, but still intensifying the adjectives, more like 
“really too tiresome’’) et molesta vivis’, Ellis quotes no less than four 
_ parallels for vivis = es from Plautus, besides one from Cicero ad Ait. 
(which I think is not really parallel), and for 1. 34 the very same phrase 
from a letter to Atticus. 

We now come to the much-disputed metrical cruxes, commodd 
(imperative, ‘lend’) and mané me (‘ hold on! ’) offered by the manuscripts 
in line 26 f.: 





‘istos commoda, nam volo ad Sarapim 
deferri.’ ‘mane me’ inquii puellae. 


! There is an inconsistency (intentional or not): if there was nothing for 
praetors or staff, the fact that Memmius was a swine is immaterial. Munro’s 
punctuation certainly eases (without removing) this. 
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The question is twofold—({1) How far did Catullus write as he spoke? 
(2) How did he speak? The best poets allow certain colloquial pronun- 
ciations: it is enough to refer to nunc scié quid sit amor in the Eclogues, 
and to ‘prosodic hiatus’, universal in Comedy, and therefore in ordinary 
speech, found both in Virgil, an qui | amant, and Horace, num | adest 
honor idem; and the colloquial vidén’ ut with the archaic, but by this time 
stereotyped, indicative, as in Virgil viden’ ut geminae stant vertice cristae? 
and Cat. LxI. 77 quoted above (vide ut, ibid. 94); Virgil also has aspice ut 
with the indicative; the conventional Tibullus (if the text is right) uses 
it with the subjunctive—though retaining é. None of these is what one 
would expect a priori in Augustan poets,' yet there they are, lending 
strong support to the view that Catullus in the most colloquial poem in 
the language might well write commodd and mané me. What is more, I 
believe (with Lindsay) that Horace wrote palis with iambic shortening 
—because he pronounced it so (as Propertius and Lucretius write 
gsdem, for the same reason). These were experiments, but the for- 
malism of the age was too strong, and they found no imitators: there are 
no such licences in Ovid and later writers. 

The question how did Catullus speak is essentially unanswerable. 
Since Lindsay’s Early Latin Verse few will doubt we have a very good 
idea indeed for the previous century. But how far does the evidence of 
comedy apply to the time of Catullus? The answer is that we simply do 
not know. There is a little evidence, such as the phenomena just noted, 
a few remarks by Quintilian and other good authorities, a few erratic 
spellings in contemporary inscriptions,? and chance remarks as when we 
learn from Cicero that cave ne eas sounded more or less like Cauneas.3 

Cicero’s letters tell us a great deal about the sermo cottidianus but 
nothing about its pronunciation. There are fragments of the mimes of 

* How far Virgil considered the Eclogues as requiring high dignity may be 
doubted: ancient commentators class them in the genus tenue, akin to Comedy; 
Greek critics make Bucolic poetry a branch of the Mime. This, I think, accounts 
for Virgil’s unhappy attempts at humour and explains Horace’s molle atque 
facetum, of which I find a different translation in every explanation I have ever 
seen, English or foreign. I feel sure it means ‘graceful and witty’, as editors 
would admit if they saw Bucolic poetry as the ancients saw it. (Cuium pecus, 
Ecl. 3. 1, is strange—it can hardly be colloquial: is it rusticitas? Compare the 
parody ‘Dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus anne Latinum?’ ‘Non verum 
Aegones nostri sic rure loquuntur.’) 

* e.g. there is no doubt that the first word of Catullus is quoi: Cicero wrote 
quoi, and so did Virgil, I think, in Ecl. 4. 62 (hinc illae lacrimae!). The ‘correct’ 
spelling of the ‘best’ manuscripts is of the first century A.D., not B.C. 

3 This illustrates C.’s scansion of Ravide as Raude, exactly as avideo became 


audeo, and throws some light on his ‘harsh’ elisions: they represent current 
Latin pronunciation, as in Mime and Comedy. 
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Laberius and Publilius Syrus, which, unless deliberately archaizing, 
show that pronunciation was still essentially what we find in Plautus and 
Terence. Here I find myself up against the formidable name of Franz 
Skutsch, who maintains that Cicero did not understand the scansion of 
Plautus and Terence. This statement, in itself unlikely, becomes quite 
incredible when we realize that the scansion of comedy was still current 
in the contemporary mime, a highly popular form of drama. 

It seems that as the prosody of art-poetry became standardized, 
largely, I suspect, through the influence of Cicero’s own poetry, the 
representation of popular pronunciation became progressively démodé. 
After Augustus, we get a complete break with Republican tradition. By 
the end of the first century A.D. the process of modernization was com- 
plete. Quintilian wrote and spelt as we do, and the best manuscripts 
now agree with contemporary inscriptions. Literary Latin was well on 
the way to becoming a dead language.! The first breath of life comes from 
the Christian writers, who had no use for the tradition of the schools. 

We can now see the unique character of this poem, as affording a 
priceless specimen not only of the language but, to some extent, of the 
actual pronunciation of the time. And editors would ‘emend’ this evi- 
dence away! I have no doubt whatever the manuscripts are right. It is 
unlikely they would be corrupt at precisely these two crucial points. 

Line 32 offers a crux of another kind: ‘Utor tam bene quam mihi 
pararim ’—‘I use them as freely as if I had bought them for myself.’ 
Munro says the tense is wrong, and adopts the old conjecture of Statius 
(Estago) paratis; Ellis would get round it by translating ‘as perfectly as I 
could buy for myself’—which is simply not English. 

Once more I think the manuscripts right. The tense is certainly right 
—parassem would be wrong, or at least very unusual. Comparative 
clauses, though obviously a species of conditionals, do not in Classical 
Latin take the tenses of conditionals. ‘Asif I had bought’ implies ‘I did not 
buy’, on paravi, and so the perfect is used of the subjunctive also. This 
is the normal use: Cicero has 29 perfects, against 5 pluperfects. We have 
here a survival of Old Latin syntax, restricted toa special case. Untrue sup- 
positions in Old Latin take pres. subjunctive of present time, impf. for past, 
plupf. for time anterior to the impf. The perfect is rare, but see Plaut. 
Most. 555 ‘Non confitetur.’ ‘Dicam si confessus sit’ and Ter. Haut. 1035.” 


1 Suetonius quotes some interesting specimens of the actual speech and 
writing of the emperors. 

2 A similar survival is dum with the present, of past time. In Plautus tem- 
poral conjunctions constantly take a historic present. In the special case of dum, 
Classical Latin found it convenient to distinguish between dum laboro and dum 
laborabam. 
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As far as the tense goes, then, we are all right. As for the omission of 
si, it is well known that tanquam is often used in Classical Latin for 
tanquam si: tanquam pararim is as good Latin as tanquam si pararim. A 
simple illustration of tense and mood is Hor. Sat. 2. 2. 27, tanquam ad 
rem attineat. 

There remains the separation of tam and quam. But the origin of 
tanquam is simply tam . . . quam ‘as much as’, which is not uncommon in 
Plautus, e.g. tam hoc scit me habere quam egomet (Aul. 548). 

We get, then, three stages: (1) the ordinary comparative clause utor 
tanquam pararim; (2) the. somewhat archaic tam utor quam pararim; 
(3) (perhaps to avoid the archaism) utor tam bene quam pararim. An 
interesting parallel is Petronius 78. 8, tam plane quam ex incendio fugimus, 
where editors unnecessarily emend plane tanquam. 

On the whole, then, I see no reason to reject this remarkably interest- 
ing specimen of colloquial Latin. The fact that it stands alone is not 
surprising in view of the scantiness of available evidence. For instance, 
the phrase in Petronius Caesar non pote valdius quam expavit is quite 
unparalleled in Latin, but the idiom is exactly as in the colloquial French 
‘il sera on ne peut plus content’. 

I have little more to add. We need not be shocked at the coarseness of 
some of the words. When Catullus calls the girl cinaediorem, he means 
no harm; I think ‘saucy’ gives the precise meaning. (Ellis points out 
that the word is coupled with zmprobus in 57. 1 and Juv. 4. 100.) When 
he calls Memmius irrumator, he uses a coarse word, but one of merely 
indiscriminate abuse, as used by the ‘smart set’ of the day—as if a 
modern youth were to call his chief a ‘filthy swine’—and does not reflect 
on his morals, though he is known to fame as a notorious adulterer. His 
crime here is that he did not allow the young men on his staff to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the provincials, which is about the only 
thing we know to his credit.2 No doubt Catullus’ bright young friend 
Caelius used similar language about Cicero when he refused to abuse his 
powers as governor to commandeer the provincials for hunting panthers 
for Caelius’ games. 

The girl somewhat crudely described as scortillum (which would be 
translated pretty exactly by ‘tart’) was a demi-mondaine, of the same class 
as the Chloes, Lydias, and Lalages of Horace (who himself rather shocks 


' So velut for velut si (Housman on Manil. 2. 138): on this and similar 
ellipses see Léfstedt, Z. Sprache Tert. 36. 

? Why Lucretius should have paid him the magnificent compliment of a 
dedication will always be a puzzle; but it is no doubt through his connexion 


with Memmius that C. was able to read Lucretius before his early death. 
3871.48 
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editors by the devium scortum of Odes 2. 11. 21). This helps to explain 
the reference to Serapis. The new oriental divinities were frowned on 
by the old-fashioned. ‘Twice in Catullus’ time official action was taken 
against them (58 and 52 B.c., see Ellis). Not till 43 were they officially 
recognized by the Triumvirs. Serapis is first heard of at the great corn- 
port of Puteoli, no doubt introduced by Egyptian sailors or traders. 
This was the usual thing with foreign deities (e.g. at Delos), till under 
the Empire, with its cosmopolitan armies, soldiers began to popularize 
their native gods. But the Senate could not stop private worship, and 
as we see from Ov. Am. 1. 8. 73 and Prop. 5. 5. 34, Isis and Serapis found 
many devotees among the demi-monde: for instance Tibullus’ Delia 
was a worshipper of Isis (1. 3. 73). There is no need to suppose with 
Ellis that the girl was ill: she simply wanted to cut a dash by arriving in 
style in a smart turn-out. 


P.S. (line 32). Since writing the above, I find in the Digest (Papinian) 
‘non aliter amitti possessionem quam eam alius ingressus fuerit’ (41. 2. 
44. 2), and (Paulus) ‘non alias cogetur restituere quam ei caveatur’ (36. 
1. 37). It looks as if the construction may have been not unusual in 
plain Latin. 

















ODYSSEUS IN THE AfAX 
By w. K. C. GUTHRIE 


HE outstanding feature of epic as displayed in the Odyssey is 

simplicity. It is the tale of the hero who has to pass many dangers 
on sea and land, outwit giants and other monsters, and accomplish in 
general a number of feats of courage and ingenuity before he reaches the 
final goal from which his purpose, so far as it is serious, has never 
swerved, and is welcomed by his dear wife at his own fireside. In all 
this he has working with and for him a goddess who has chosen him for 
her especial favourite. As Jason had the help of Hera, and Aeneas of his 
mother, so Odysseus was,able to defeat all perils by joining to his own 
wits the divine powers of Athena. The assistance she gave him lay in 
such devices as hiding him in a cloud, or going before him in human 
form to ensure him a friendly reception, for help of this sort suited the 
problems he had to face. We are, that is to say, in a genuine fairy-tale 
world, not one indeed where human personalities are submerged, but 
where motives are simplified, where our chief joy is to see the hero first 
mocked, then outwitting or outdoing his mockers, where, to put the 
point briefly, there is no moral and no one but a fool would spoil a good 
story by looking for one. 

It is otherwise with tragedy, and expecially with the tragedy of 
Sophocles. Human motives and their justification, the moral relations 
between gods and mortals, provide questions that have demanded, not 
perhaps to be answered, but at any rate to be probed and brought 
forcibly before the notice of men. Realizing this, we shall be prepared 
to find a very different sort of story when we meet Odysseus again as 
he emerges from the mind of Sophocles, and surely the first question 
we shall want to ask is, What has become of the old partnership without 
which the Odyssey cannot be imagined? That hand-in-glove work of 
man and goddess, in reading which Homer asked no more of us than 
that we should admire its smooth efficiency and enjoy the adventures 
in which it plays a part—how does it appear when subjected to the 
searching light of moral criticism? A glance at one scene will let 
us see that it will have to be altered beyond recognition. Odysseus has 
been landed on Ithaca asleep. His friend and counsellor meets him in 
the guise of a young man and tells him that it is truly Ithaca he has come 
to. ‘Ithaca,’ says he musingly, ‘yes, I’ve heard of Ithaca’, and proceeds 
to spin a long and detailed story about why he left his home in Crete. 
And Athena smiles and says, ‘He would be a clever man, or god for that 
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matter, who could get the better of you. But I’m pretty cunning myself, 
and not even you knew it was I who was talking to you.’ ‘No, you took 
me in there,’ answers Odysseus, ‘but for all I know you’re fond of me, 
you're not going to get me to believe that story about this being Ithaca.’ 
‘Just the same as ever’, is Athena’s reply. “And, do you know, that’s the 
real reason why I don’t give you up, just because you’re cautious and 
tricky like myself.’ . 

No one would expect us to take these cheerful conspirators too seri- 
ously. How are they to be transformed into figures fit to appear on the 
tragic stage? That to my mind is not only the way to approach the 
character of Odysseus in the Ajax, but even, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing interest of the central figure, one of the most fascinating questions 
which the play raises. 

The old partnership is again at work, and we are presented at the 
opening of the play with one of those scenes so familiar to us from 
Homer, of the man and his patron-goddess plotting and taking counsel 
together. At those meagre facts all resemblance to Homer stops. The 
difference in atmosphere, in the relations between the two, is as com- 
plete as it could be. In the Odyssey one gets the impression that although 
Athena may have one or two mechanical powers which Odysseus lacks, 
the ability to metamorphose herself or to cast a cloud over whom she 
will, Odysseus’ superb and never-failing wits make him a worthy and no 
less active partner. It is a conception rather like that of Jehovah and his 
great men in the negro versions of Bible stories. The heroes of Israel 
have to ask permission to use a miracle, for they cannot work it without 
his aid, but it is sometimes their brains and not his that make it any use 
employing a miracle at all. ‘“‘But I jes’ don’t see,” say de Lawd, ‘‘what 
making de sun stop still have got to do wid beating dese here five kings.”’ 
“‘Dat’s all right Lawd”, say Joshua. “You jes’ go right back and sit on 
yo’ cloud and leave de rest tome.’’’ Soone felt that if only these arbitrary 
powers had been given to Odysseus, he would have shown himself at 
least as intelligent and cunning in their use as his divine patron. 

This relationship has now undergone a striking change. At the very 
first we are shown the hero tratrtaiveov, peering about in a puzzled way. 
The one-time wily Odysseus is completely at a loss. There is suspicion 
attaching to Ajax, and he is trying to find out if it is justified. Athena 
can tell him that. The deed was Ajax’s. But this if anything increases 
his bewilderment. What purpose could the mighty Ajax have in such 
an insanely wanton act? Athena, who is throughout mistress of the pro- 
ceedings, explains what she has done, and before Odysseus can interrupt 
is calling Ajax forth for the unpleasant purpose of displaying his mania 
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to Odysseus in order that he may publish it abroad with sufficient 
vividness among the Argives: 


as Traoiv “Apyeioioiv eioiAcv Opoijs. 


Throughout the scene Odysseus is at a total disadvantage. Gone are the 
days when in the pages of Homer he and Athena used to plan, with 
mutual approval and practically as comrades, for his safe return. He is 
in the grip of a power which, while acting in his own interests, carries 
him off his feet and has no respect for his own plans and wishes whatso- 
ever. With taunts of cowardice and the most unworthy remark oUKouv 
yéAws iAtotos eis Ex8pous yeAGv; she forces him to view a sight for 
which, very properly, he has little relish. We have here neither the 
brave, resourceful hero of epic nor the cold and remorseless plotter 
which he becomes in the Philoctetes. We have a very human figure, 
reluctantly consenting to an ally who is divine only in the sense of being 
more powerful, while his heart is heavy to think that both he and Ajax 
alike are mere playthings for such powerful beings to deal with as the 
whim may take them. 

You may say at this point that the view we have taken goes too far, 
and involves forgetting that the purpose for which Ajax had set out, and 
from which he had only been turned aside by the intervention of Athena, 
was a horrible one, the murder in cold blood of the foremost of the 
Achaeans: you may also point to the fact that he had consistently treated 
the gods with scant respect and preferred to rely on his own right arm 
rather than on divine assistance, so that the course of events is just the 
conventional Greek sequence of UBpis and &tn, with nothing more subtle, 
nothing of more human appeal, beneath it. I should be surprised to 
find that it was so in a play of Sophocles, and I do not think it is. 

First, it is not the simple action that matters in a Sophoclean tragedy, 
but the mind and the motives behind it. Athena has saved Odysseus 
and his fellow-chieftains, but has done it not so much for their sake as 
in order to fasten a horrible doom on Ajax. Clearly there were more 
merciful methods of turning him from his purpose than this of putting 
him in the midst of a writhing heap of dying cattle, gibbering his insane 
triumph as it were over the bodies of his rival and his enemies. Killing 
him would have been one of them. There is clearly another purpose in 
this than the saving of lives, a purpose which involves that Odysseus, 
shrinking back in natural repulsion, shall be forced to look on a ghastly, 
inhuman sight. He looks, Ajax passes in again, and the purpose is 
revealed. ‘Opas, "OAvocel, Thy Sedv ioxUv don; ‘I see,’ replies Odysseus 
in effect, ‘and the sight gives me no pleasure. I see that he, my enemy, 
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is bowed low beneath an evil doom, and all it suggests is that I no less, 
and indeed all men on earth, are but phantoms and shadows of men.’ 
‘Then see,’ replies Athena, ‘that you keep to your own station and 
behave not arrogantly towards us, Tous Oeous.’ 

The might of the gods is here as great as it ever was. Sophocles is not 
denying, he is emphasizing, the old dictum that UBpis will be followed 
by &rn, as far as it is simply a question of fact. Whether the essence of 
justice is contained in such a system, when the UBpis may consist simply 
of a personal slight felt by a being who is superhuman in power but in 
character can have more than a human share of vanity, jealousy, and 
other weaknesses, but it will be followed surely by a Kaki) &tn just 
because the power lies in the hands of this being, that, I suggest, is a 
question which is left, to say the least of it, in doubt. 

If ever there was an uneasy mortal, it is Odysseus at the end of this 
scene. What are we to think of the next occasion on which we hear of 
him? It is from the chorus of Ajax’s sailors, bewailing the madness of 
their lord. ToiovocAe Adyous yidUpous TrAdoOwv eis Ta pepe Tr&oIV 
*OAvooels, they say. Here, I would suggest, is a fine piece of irony. 
Consider the attitude of Odysseus throughout the last scene, and 
especially the words with which, after being thoroughly revolted by 
the thought of seeing Ajax in his present condition, he closes. 

EtroiKTipe Aé viv, 
Avotnvov Eutras, Kaitrep 6vTa Avoyuevi}, 
OBouven” Gtr CUYKATEZEUKTOI KOKi}. 
6p yap has ovaev Svtas GAAO TAT 
eiAwA’, Soortrep Zdypev, 7) KOVONV oKIdv. 

‘Thus in the Ajax,’ wrote J. A. Symonds, ‘Sophocles contrives to 
reverse the whole situation, by showing in the end Ajax sublime and 
Odysseus generous, though at the first the one seemed sunk below 
humanity and the other hateful in his vulgar scorn of a fallen rival.’ 

If you extract vulgar scorn of a fallen rival from the little speech just 
quoted, or indeed from any word of Odysseus in this scene, you do not 
attach the same meaning to Greek as I do. This is not the man to go 
straight away and publish abroad with relish the tale of what he has seen. 
That was Athena’s suggestion, not his. He has been thoroughly shaken, 
and has gone away to think it over, and the result of his meditation, on 
this view, is the attitude he adopts when he reappears at the end of the 
play. Surely on this interpretation we are not only giving unity and 

meaning to the tragedy, in so far as the position of Odysseus is important 
to it, but are less than on any other view forcing the Greek to bear 
a certain meaning which on our own standards we think it should 
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have rather than one which, taken as it stands, it would naturally 
suggest. 

A few words more in confirmation of the part we have assigned to 
heaven on this view of the tragedy. We should not attach too much 
importance to the language of Ajax, who is being expressly depicted as 
a god-hater. Yet his words as a whole are calculated to increase our 
sense of the power of the gods rather than our sense of their justice: 
el AE Tis GedSv | BAGrTTOI, pUyo! T&v ya KaKds Tov KpEiccova. The 
evidence of ‘Tecmessa is more striking, for she is presented at first as 
pious and god-fearing. She protests with the cry eUpnua poovei against 
her husband’s blasphemies, and is altogether at one with the conven- 
tional attitude of the chorus. After Ajax’s death, when the chorus con- 
clude an antiphonal account of the hard fate which assuredly awaits 
Tecmessa and her child with the words ‘But may heaven prevent it’, she 
cannot stand it, nor bring herself to echo the pious prayer which has now 
lost all meaning for her. ‘But all our troubles are the work of heaven’, 
she cries. ‘Such is the evil which Zeus’s daughter, the dreadful goddess, 
Pallas, causes to spring up out of her love for Odysseus.’ Athena did it. 
In doing it she saved Odysseus’ life, but he no less than others was 
driven despite himself where her will, not his, led. When a truly noble 
action is to be performed, when Odysseus shows his generosity by not 
only insisting on the due burial of his fallen enemy but effecting a 
reconciliation with that enemy’s brother, then it is human beings who 
are the protagonists: the powers of heaven are conspicuously absent. 











KEEP UP YOUR LATIN 
By i. J. W. TILLYARD 


OST students, when their last examination is over, are glad enough 

to sell their text-books and bid a long farewell to all subjects that 
lie outside their daily occupations. Not only Classics but History, 
Music, Mathematics, and even French are cheerfully ‘dropped’—a 
course that many will regret in after years. Up to the twentieth century 
Latin was not a dead or an alien tongue: it was part of an educated man’s 
native language. But the overcrowded time-table, the ‘new’ pronuncia- 
tion, and the so-called diffusion of culture have made a cleavage between 
young and old. Our Ciceronian accent sounds pedantic at home and is 
not understood by foreigners; so we no longer quote Latin, but join in 
the common hunt for second-hand American slang. 

But is not this a foolish betrayal of the very citadel of sound learning 
and enlightenment? Who are the bearers of culture if not the young 
graduates from our Arts Departments? How can the tide of barbarism 
be stemmed if the leaders of thought are ashamed of their own know- 
ledge and literary taste? I do not mean that the art of classical quotation 
can be revived. But for our own pleasure, as well as for the ripening of 
our attainments, should we not make a little effort to keep up our Latin? 
Let me suggest one or two simple ways of doing this. 

1. If you have an odd half-hour in a library, pick out an edition of any 
Latin author not too familiar. Read the introduction until you find out 
who he was and when he lived. Then dip into the text and see what 
you can understand. If nothing, then take another book. Otherwise 
go on browsing as long as it amuses you. More is learned by a first-hand 
‘dip’ into an ancient text than from pages of the most elaborate criticism. 
Many authors may be sampled in this casual way: Nepos, Ovid, Tibul- 
lus, Phaedrus, Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Frontinus, Pliny, Martial, 
the later Bucolics and Epigrammatists, Suetonius, Justin, Aulus Gellius, 
Eutropius, Vegetius, the Historia Augusta, Ausonius, Claudian, Jerome, 
Prudentius, and of course any collection of Latin hymns. Make a note 
of any passage that attracts you; but avoid a translation when browsing. 

2. Follow the Lessons in Church in the Latin Bible (if you can find 
one both handy and legible). You will learn many new words, but must 
not of course imitate the unclassical constructions, such as (a) quod or 
quoniam c. ind. or subj. instead of acc. and inf.; (b) extended pres. 
participle, like haec dicens abiit instead of his dictis; (c) indic. in consec. 
clauses ; (d) needless possessives (as in Greek N.T.) pande manum tuam. 
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3. Read and copy Latin inscriptions in churches and on public 
monuments. At Dorpat (Tartu) I took down the Latin and German 
dedication on the stone bridge, while a policeman eyed me narrowly 
until he saw that I was only after the old letters. Here is my copy: 


Siste hic impetus flumen Strohm zaehme hier deinen Lauf 
Catharina II iubet Catharina II gebots 
cuius munificentia haec moles IHRE Freygebigkeit wirckte 
in commodum publicum diesen Bau 
exstructa Livoniaque primo zum Nutzen des Landes 
ponte lapideo adornata und zierte Liefland mit seiner 
MDCCLXXXIII ersten steinernen Bruecke 


4. Keep your diary wholly or partly in Latin. Advantages obvious. 
Revise with dictionary when at leisure. 

5. Find a Latin correspondent. I have often written in Latin to 
friends abroad and usually found my efforts appreciated and understood. 
Write plainly or use a typewriter. 























IN SEARCH OF THE ISLES OF THE BLEST 
By J. GWYN GRIFFITHS 


: RETE, for religion, as for civilization generally, was the stepping- 

stone from Egypt to Greece.’ This statement of Miss Jane 
Harrison! is far from being the belief of the orthodox classical scholar, 
and it is not the aim of this paper to claim its truth except in relation 
to one aspect of religion. 

The Haghia Triada sarcophagus shows that the Minoans were probably 
familiar with the Egyptian conception of the Isles of the Blest, and that 
this figured in their cult of the dead in the model of a ship which is being 
carried to the dead man, to facilitate his journey to that blessed region. 
It seems that it was this conception that survived in Greek religion. 

Pindar in his Second Olympian Ode (lines 76-84) describes such a 
region. Virtue, he says, brings its reward, and the good are allowed 
after death to live a life free from toil of any kind, in the company of the 
Gods. But a still greater reward awaits those who have undergone the 
threefold probation without taint of evil. ‘Whosoever have dared in 
either world to live three times a life pure from all evil, pass on the road 
of Zeus by the tower of Cronus, where the breezes of Ocean breathe 
around the Islands of the Blest, and flowers are radiant with gold, some 
on the shore from the shining trees, while the water fosters others. With 
wreaths of these and with crowns they entwine their hands, living the 
while by the righteous counsels of Rhadamanthus.’ 

Homer, too, describes? an Elysium which is on the western border of 
the earth, near to Ocean. It is only favoured heroes that are allowed 
to pass thither without death, and live a blessed life under the rule of 
Rhadamanthus. One of these favoured mortals is Menelaus, and he is 
given the privilege because he is the son-in-law of Zeus. The Elysian 
plain, where he is promised a future life without end, is described rather 
as Olympus is described elsewhere. It is Proteus who addresses Mene- 
laus: “But thou, Menelaus, offspring of Zeus, art not fated to die and 
meet thy doom in horse-grazing Argos, but the immortal Gods shall 
conduct thee to the Elysian plain and the end of the world, where dwells 
fair-haired Rhadamanthus, where life is most pleasant to men. No snow 
is there, nor mighty storm, nor any rain, but Ocean ever sendeth forth 
the breeze of the shrili West to blow refreshingly on men; yea, for thou 
hast Helen as thy wife, and art to them the son of Zeus.’ 


' The Religion of Ancient Greece (London, 1905), p. 51. 
2 Odyssey, iv. 561 ff. 
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This honour does not befall the ordinary man. His soul, when 
separated from the body, passes into Hades, and its existence is gloomy, 
shadowy, and powerless. Hesiod, however, develops the idea of the 
bright Elysium. The fourth race created by Zeus met death in various 
ways, but Zeus gave them endless life apart from men. ‘And they with 
souls unafflicted by grief dwell in the Islands of the Blest by deep eddy- 
ing Ocean; blessed heroes, for whom the fertile earth brings forth fresh 
honied fruit thrice a year.’! 

A conception similar to this is found in the Pyramid Texts, although it 
is only one of the many ideas entertained by the Egyptians concerning 
the hereafter. The tomb itself, the West, the underworld, and the sky 
were in imagination peopled by the dead. Of these, the subterranean 
heaven or underworld was not unlike the Greek Hades in its gloomy 
prospect. The celestial heaven was intended in the first place for the 
king and other distinguished souls, and according to one idea the king 
could accompany R& in the solar barque. One of the Pyramid Texts? 
gives a vivid and highly poetical description of the advent of the king 
to the sky and the terror inspired by his presence. ‘More popular’, says 
Erman,? ‘was the belief that the illuminated had a secure dwelling-place 
on the east side of heaven upon its northern part among the imperishable 
ones (Pyr. 262)... . This abode of the blessed the people further 
figured to themselves as a series of islands, surrounded on all sides by 
water. It is easy to imagine that the broad streak of the milky way, 
whose ramifications contain dark patches, led to this conception. One of 
these islands was called the ‘‘Field of Food’’, a name which indicated that 
there provisions were not lacking; on it reposed the gods and the 
imperishable ones. Even better known isthe “Field of Earu’’’.4 A funerary 
papyrus of a womanS shows her sailing in a boat and working in the 
fields, where she is casting seed, driving an ox-plough, cutting wheat 
with a sickle, and adoring the Nile-god Hapi. It was natural that these 
paradises should be conceived as resembling the Nile country. They had 
water-courses which were flooded and made verdant, like the canals of 
the Nile, in order to provide sustenance for the deceased. The high 
sycamore, ‘the tree of life by which they live’, stands in the east of 
heaven, and the blessed dead are royally provisioned, like those of the 

’ Hesiod, “Epya xai “Hpépon, 167 fff. 

? Sethe, Pyramidentexte, 393 a-414.c. Gardiner, The Attitude of the Ancient 
Egyptians to Death and the Dead, pp. 30-1, explains the multiplicity of their 
ideas about the hereafter by their ‘radical scepticism’. 

3 A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, trans. A. S. Griffiths, p. 91. 


* See the representation ibid., p. 92; cf. ‘Paheri’: “Thy heart shall rejoice in 
thy tillage in thy portion of the Field of Earu.’ 5 Erman, op. cit., fig. 56. 
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Nijoo1 Moxd&poov. ‘He receives his share of that which is in the granaries 
of the great god, he is clothed by the immortals’ (Pyr. 288). ‘His 
provision is among the gods, and his water and his wine like that of Ré’ 
(Pyr. 6). To reach these fields of the blessed was not a free boon, how- 
ever. The surrounding waters were difficult of passage, and not all 
could reach the desired goal.! 

It is clear that these Greek and Egyptian ideas are broadly similar, 
and their connexion must be sought, if anywhere, in Crete. The Haghia 
Triada sarcophagus and the Ring of Nestor appear to include this in 
their presentation of Minoan eschatology, and Egypt was undoubtedly 
the fons et origo of the idea. It remains to examine the evidence for its 
passage from Crete to Greece. That it was of foreign derivation is 
suggested by the fact that it is not the typically Greek conception of 
the afterworld.2_ In Homer (apart from the exception mentioned), and in 
the tragedians, it is to gloomy Hades that the dead pass. The Isles of the 
Blest, in Hesiod and Pindar, form a radically different conception. 

Philological evidence of Minoan derivation appears in the name 
‘Rhadamanthus’, who, with Minos, was intimately connected with 
Elysium as « ;udge. Containing as it does the element -v0-, the name is 
Cretan in origin, like AaBUpiv60s, TupavOos, ZUpivOos, and BepéxuvGos, 
and it belonged to the pre-Hellenic people, traces of whom are seen also 
in the Peloponnesian names “Yaxiv@os, KopivO0s, 2auivOos, TipuvGos, in 
the western Zdxuv@os, and in the Carian names with -v~a-.3 Homer 
connects him with Crete by naming him in the list of the consorts of Zeus 
as a son of Zeus and Europa and brother of Minos,*+ and Pausanias 
states’ that the old Spartan poet Cinaethon was succeeded genealogically 
by Cres, Talus, Hephaestus, Rhadamanthus, and Gortys. If Malten’s 
probable emendation into Phaestus is accepted, this means that Rhada- 
manthus was locally associated with the south Cretan town of Phaestus. 


* See further Reisner, The Egyptian Conception of Immortality, p. 31 ; Mercer, 
The Growth of Religious and Moral Ideas in Egypt, p. 71; Breasted, The Dawn of 
Conscience, p. 73. 

2 “The Other World of Greek popu'ar belief is to this day the old Hades’: 
Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 540. 

3 L. Malten, ‘Elysion und Rhadamanthys’, Jahrbuch des Deutschen Arch. Inst., 
1913, Band xxviii, p. 37. 

* Iliad, xiv. 321 ff. 

5 Pausanias vili. 53. 5 KivaiScv Aé év Ttois Etreotv étroinoey dos “PaAdcpavOus piv 
“Hgatotou, “Hpaiotos At cin T&A... . Gortys is mentioned previously as the son 
of Rhadamanthus. Malten, Jahrb. d. D.A.I. xxvii, p. 264, wishes to emend to 
Maiotds, since Hephaestus is not to be connected with Crete (cf. Plato, Cratyl. 
407 C), and Phaestus was a town in the south of Crete (named after Phaestus, the 
son of Heracles according to Pausanias, ii. 6. 7). 
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A scholiast on Euripides! connects him with the Cretan town Lycastus, 
which lay at the foot of Mount Ida, and Diodorus? refers to him as the 
lord of the islands and the adjoining mainland. While he is sometimes 
connected through Europa, his mother, with Boeotia,3 his son Erythrus 
is regarded as the founder of Erythrae, which was in part a Cretan 
colony.t Rhadamanthus, accordingly, was pre-eminently Minoan and so 
was the Elysian legend, in all probability. The name *HAvoiov may 
itself be Minoan, and may be connected with ’EAevois and EiAci6uia, 
although it is more generally explained as ‘the land of the departed’, from 
the stem éAv@-.5 Further, the conception of Elysium was natural to the 
Minoans as a sea-faring people, whereas it would not be so to the early 
Greeks. On the whole, the conclusion of Nilsson (who follows Malten) 
seems justified: ‘. .. Rhadamanthus and the Elysium associated with him 
are of Minoan origin.”® 

It follows that the Greek idea of the Isles of the Blest was derived 
from Egypt via Crete. In the legend of the Garden of the Hesperides, 
which is really another version of the same myth, there is an added 
resemblance to the Egyptian source in the presence of the “Tree of Life’. 
It is probable that the visit of Heracles to the Garden of the Hesperides, 
to seek the wonderful youth-giving apples, was originally regarded as the 
last of his exploits, after which he entered the blessed abodes, in posses- 
sion of the Apples of Life. This legend, as Nilsson has shown, was 
probably of Minoan origin. Later its end was changed to conform with 
the more orthodox Greek conception, by which the Other World is 
Hades, and Heracles was sent thither to fetch Cerberus. A still later 
tradition is probably to be seen in the story of his self-immolation on 
Mount Oeta. 

The doctrine of the Nijoo1 Max&poov was incorporated into the Orphic 
system, the influence of which is apparent in Pindar’s picture of them. 
Their place in Orphic theology differs, however, in two respects from 
the Homeric, Hesiodic, and Egyptian accounts. Hades has now been 
transmuted into the contrasted abode, making a Hell as counterpart to 
Heaven, and the whole system is given an unequivocally moral founda- 
tion: it is only the do101 and the xa®apoi that shall enter the Isles of the 
Blest. At the same time, a special feature of the Orphic Elysium may also 
point Egyptwards. This is the ‘Soul-Ladder’ upon which the blessed soul 

‘ Schol. Eurip. Rhesus states that Lycastus and Ida were the parents of 
Rhadamanthus. 2 ¥. 70. 3 Apollodorus, ii. 70, iii. 6. 

* Pausanias vii. 3. 7; cf. Diod. 79. 1; 84. 3. 

5 Malten points out (op. cit., p. 39) that Epxecbar is not used for EpxeoGa eis 


“Aico, corresponding to the Latin (mortem) obire. 
® The Minoan—Mycenaean Religion, p. 543. 
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was imagined as ascending to the Elysian path. Pindar describes Themis 
being borne by the Fates ‘up the dread stair, on the shining path to 
Olympus’ height’,! and Greek vase-paintings of the fifth century B.c. 
show tattoos of a ladder, with those of other symbols, upon the arms of 
the Thracian women who slew Orpheus,? while other vases frequently 
show the ladder in some scenes of mystic import, which leads A. B. Cook 
to believe that such a ladder provided to the Orphic initiate an entrance 
upon the Elysian way. 

In Egypt the ladder had sometimes a similar significance. Perhaps 
the origin of the conception was that the sunbeams slanting earthward 
suggested a ladder. However that may be, the Pyramid Texts often 
mention the celestial ladder. ‘King Wenis ascends upon the ladder which 
his father R& made for him.’* The Sun God is described making it, and 
elsewhere the four sons of Horus bind a rope-ladder for King Pepi II. 
According to an old solar legend, it is associated with Seti, and one 
passage describes all the Gods joining in the work. “They make a ladder 
for King Pepi that he may ascend upon it to the sky.’ Consistently with 
this idea, models of a ladder have been found in many tombs of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms, and their object, like that of the boats, was to 
secure celestial bliss.® 

There are numerous other parallels for the Soul-Ladder, but it does 
not appear in Crete, nor is its use in Orphic cult sufficiently well attested 
to credit its identification with the Egyptian ladder of the heaven. 

’ Pindar, fragm. 30 (Oéuiv) 

Moipat roti KAipaKa ceva 
&yov ’OAUptrou Aitrapav Kad’ 6Adv. 

2 A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii, fig. 76, p. 121. 

3 Op. cit., plates vi and vii, p. 124. 

4 Pyramid Texts, 390. 

5 Pyramid Texts, 1474 6. See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought 


in Ancient Egypt, pp. 111, 112, 116, and 153, where other passages from the 
Pyramid Texts are quoted. 


6 Erman (translated A. S. Griffiths), A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 96, 
145, fig. 69 e; E. A. W. Budge, The Mummy’, p. 324. 








SOME EARLY GREEK EPITAPHS 
By L. H. JEFFERY 


N Westminster Abbey lie the bones of Ben Jonson; in the little parish 
I church of Cookham in Berkshire lies a local squire named Arthur 
Babham, who died and was buried at about the same time as the 
poet. The world knows Ben Jonson, and his epitaph. Who has heard 
of his contemporary? Yet listen to the first lines of the Cookham 
memorial: : 


To Cristall Skyes let Fame resounde the Vertuous Praise aright 
Of Arthor Babham here depicte in alabastere bright. 


Ten further lines record his lineage, his offspring, the expense of his 
monument, and his ultimate happy destination; but to the reader they 
mean little, compared with the directness of the words on the Abbey 
flagstone: ‘O rare Ben Ihonson.’ 

There is a similar simplicity and lack of pretension in certain of the 
sepulchral epigrams on individuals contained in Book VII of the Greek 
Anthology, which marks them out among the multitude of ‘poetical 
exercises in the form of epitaphs’ (to quote the introduction of the Loeb 
edition) which form the greater part of the collection. Some of these 
outstanding examples are attributed, though often on very slender evi- 
dence, to famous poets from the seventh to the fifth centuries, while 
others are anonymous (&Aéotrotov, GAnAov); but, contrasted with the 
mass of rhetorical questions, imaginative speculations, and elaborate 
descriptions which so often detract from the compositions of the later 
writers, the epitaphs in question all have this common virtue, that the 
bare facts to be commemorated are stated briefly and lucidly, some- 
times with the transcendent clarity of great poetry, sometimes with a 
halting plainness which has equal power to transfix the mind. One 
of the simplest is that attributed to Archilochus, on two Naxians 
(No. 441): 

“Yynaous Meya&tipov *Apiotopéwvt& te N&fou 
Kiovas, & peyaAn yal’, UTrévep Sev Exeis. 
Megatimos and Aristophon, tall pillars of Naxos, 
O mighty earth, you have beneath you now. 


* Loeb edition, vol. ii; the numbers of the epigrams quoted are all from this 
edition. For these epigrams and all the others quoted here the translations, 
whose inadequacy the writer is the first to regret, are given only for the purpose 
of assisting those readers who may be unfamiliar with the dialect forms used. 
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Another, assigned to Anacreon, is on a man killed in battle (No. 160): 
Kaptepds év troAguois TipdKpitos, oU TOAE OGpor 
“Apns 2” ovK cryaddv peidetoa, AAG KoKddv. 
Valiant was Timokritos; this is his grave. 
Ares in battle spares the base, not the brave. 

Whether these epigrams are in fact by the authors to whom they are 
attributed or not; whether they are actually contemporary with the 
deaths of those commemorated or written later, they find echoes every- 
where on the scattered sepulchral stones of the sixth and fifth centuries, 
the stelai and bases for stelai or statues which still survive throughout 
the mainland and islands of Greece. 

Among these surviving epitaphs one type stands pre-eminent: the 
memorials erected by their parents to young men who died before their 
time. In many cases the reason for death is not given; but the lines as 
we read them recall the saying of Croesus to the victorious King Cyrus 
after the defeat of Lydia: ‘Nobody is so insane as to choose war in 
preference to peace; for in one, sons bury their fathers; in the other, 
fathers bury their sons.”! 

There are many epitaphs of this kind in Attica. One from the 
Kerameikos in Athens is on a late-sixth-century base, which originally 
held a seated marble statue :? 

TlaAds ccrropSipévoio KAeoitou tot Meveoaixpou 
uvijL’ Evopdv oiKtip’, Os KaAOs dv Efave. 

In memory of Kleoites, lost son of Menesaichmos; 
Look and have pity on him, who was fair and is dead. 


Another, recorded as being from Attica, is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York.’ It is inscribed in the Attic alphabet of the mid- 
sixth century, and probably held a marble stele carved with the figure 
of a young man in relief and crowned by a seated sphinx: 


XaipeArjyou TOAe ofjya trarip Eotnoe Gavdvtos 
*"Augixaens, c&yodev traia’ dAopupdpevos. DalAipos érroiet. 


For Chairedemos dead his father made this tomb, 
Amphichares, grieving for a good son. 
Phaidimos made it. 


™ Herod. i. 87. 4: oWAcls yap obra dvdntds tot: Sotis TréAEUOV Trpd elptvns 
alpéetoa év pév yap Ti of Traides Tos trarépas Odrrrovar, Ev At TH ol tractépes Tous 
Taiaas. 

2 Collignon, Les statues funéraires dans l’art grecque, p. 33f. and fig. 13; 
cf. Raubitschek, Bull. Bulgare, xii, 1938, p. 146. 

3 Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, pp. 43 ff., fig. 65. 
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The sculptor Phaidimos is met again on another monument, of rather 
later date, from Vourva in Attica, a four-stepped base which originally 
held a more than life-size statue of the girl whose death it records.! 
Nothing is left now of the statue but part of her feet, in high wedge-soled 
sandals, and only the last part of the epitaph: 

- -- ple piAns TraiAds KorréOnxev, 
KOAdv iAgiv: auTap Daidipos Epyaoaro. 

. . . for his dear child erected me, 
A fair work to see; and Phaidimos made it. 


Sometimes the epitaph is in a single line, as on the stele of Pentelic 
marble erected to Lyseas, with the figure of a man painted on it in 
profile, and a galloping rider in the panel beneath :? 


Avotan évOdA€ ofa tratip Zhyoov éréOryke. 
On Lyseas his father Semon set this tomb. 


It may well have been from such a monument that the anthologist copied 
the epigram No. 177, attributed to Simonides: 


Lapa TOA StrivOnpi tratihp éréOye Savovtt. 
On Spinther at his death his father set this tomb. 


One of the earliest surviving Attic epitaphs commemorates a young man 
killed in war—there is no doubt in this case how he died, as the verse 
makes clear :3 


Eit’ c&otds tis &vijp eite Eévos GAAOPev EABov 

Tértixov olxtipas avap’ &yabdov trapito, 

ev TroAgpa Pbipevov, veapav HBnv dAgécavTa’ 

taut’ c&roAupdpevoi veio®” étri rpcyp’" cryaddv. 

Whether a citizen passes here, or a stranger from elsewhere, 
Let him think with pity of a good man, Tettichos, 

Fallen in battle, his quick youth perished. 

Grieve for these things, and go your way on to good fortune. 


The constant Homeric undertones in all these early epigrams have often 
been noted by editors, and in this case it is evident that the whole third 
line must have been a phrase current in early Greek poetry to describe 
untimely death in war; for we meet it again in the epitaph of an Argive 
athlete about fifty years later, inscribed on the abacus of a small Doric 


1 Inscriptiones Graecae (hereafter abbreviated to JG.), i?. 1012: Richter, op. 
cit., p. 44f. 2 Ibid. i?. 1025; Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, i, No. 1, Pl. 1. 
3 IG. i?. 976. 
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column which originally stood on his grave, erected apparently by his 
wife or mother:! 


Kéooiwa “Yoorucrtav Oda tréAas itrroApdpoio 

&vAp’ c&yabdv, TroAAois pvapa Kai Eoooyévois, 

év TTOAEUW PBipevov, veapav Bay dAgoavTa, 

cwppova, cefAopdpov, Kai copov GAiKia. 

I, Kossinna, buried Hyssematas near to the race-course, 
A good man, a memorial for many yet to be: 

Fallen in battle, his quick youth perished. 

He was temperate, a prize-winner, and wise for his age. 


One of the oldest surviving epitaphs, dating from the early years of 
the sixth century, was found near Corinth.? It is recorded that a Greek 
farmer, ploughing a field, turned up a limestone stele over a metre long, 
with a carved projection on top, a painted border round the sides of the 
main face, and an inscription cramped into the upper part. As there 
was apparently nothing on the long space beneath, the farmer broke off 
the top piece with the inscription and took it home, leaving the greater 
part of the shaft behind. Whether it really was blank, or whether there 
had once been some decoration on it, either painted or incised, must 
therefore remain unknown. The epigram commemorates, in the Corin- 
thian dialect, a certain Deinias who perished by shipwreck: 


Arewia TéAe c&pa, TOV Aece Tr6vTOS c&von[Ars. 


This is the tomb of Deinias, slain by the shameless sea. 


A longer epitaph, which may be equally early in date, comes from 
the Corinthian colony of Corcyra, inscribed vertically on a tall stone 


block which was found in 1846, during the British occupation of the 
island :3 


Lapa TOAe “ApvidAa yapotrds Tova’ ddAecev “Apns 
Bapvapevov trapc& vauoiv ét’ "Apa&bGo10 poraicn, 

TOAAOY &pioTeU{T}ovTa KaT& oTOvéFEecoaV &FUTAY. 

This is the tomb of Arniadas, whom fierce-eyed Ares slew, 
Fighting by the ships on the waters of Arachthos, 

By far the foremost in the grievous battle-cry. 


Lastly, before we leave the sphere of Corinth’s influence in the 
West, there is an epitaph known by copy only, which is said to have 


™ Daly, Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. 165 ff. 
2 IG. iv. 358; cf. Lolling, Athenische Mittheilungen, i, 1876, pp. 40 ff. 
3 Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions*, No. 2. 
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been found in Acarnania, inscribed in an alphabet similar to the 
Corinthian :! 

TIpoxAeidas T6AE OGpa KeKAT|oeTAI EyyUs SAcio 

Os Trepi TGS TOU yas Gave Bapvauevos. 

This shall be called the tomb of Prokleidas by the roadside, 

Who died in battle for his own land. 


From Acarnania, crossing the Pindus range north-eastwards, we find a 
number of late-sixth- or early-fifth-century epitaphs commemorating 
members of the horse-breeding aristocracy of Thessaly. Either the 
Muse did not come readily to the Thessalians or the examples preserved 
merely happen to be the less felicitous ones; whichever is the case, it is 
evident that the Thessalian versifiers borrowed largely from the treasury 
of current phrases, and strung them together sometimes with little 
regard for the metre. Perhaps the best example is an early-fifth-century 
base for a statue found at Cierium :2 

Mv&u’ éupi TuppidAa, ds ov ttiotaro pevyeiv, 

GAA’ abe TEP yas THOAE TTOAAOY &pIOTEUCoV EPave. 

This is the grave of Pyrrhiadas, who did not understand retreat, 
But died here, far the foremost, fighting for this land. 


The last line seems to be a patchwork of the two lines which were also 
used by the writers of the Corcyran and Acarnanian epitaphs; but some 
gratitude at least is owed to the Thessalian poet for the preservation of 
a fine phrase in line 1. 

It is difficult to read many of these epitaphs for soldiers from different 
parts of Greece without turning our thoughts to the Eurotas valley, 
where the best soldiers in Greece were reared. In what form of words 
did the Spartans commemorate their dead? The famous series of reliefs 
showing the heroized dead? can give no help here, but there are several 
fifth-century gravestones to provide the answer. Nothing could be more 
distant from the dramatic quatrains on Spartans and Spartan mothers 
by late writers in the Anthology. The stones follow a terse formula:s 

Aivntos Aiptortrtros EvdaAkns 
év TrOAE UCD év TrOAECo év TrOAguao 
év Mavtivei 

* WG. ox. 1. $2l. 

2 Ibid. ix. 2. 270; cf. also ibid. ix. 2. 255, where the last line repeats line 2 
of the Attic epigram on Tettichos, and the stele published by Herzfeld, 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, xxxv, 1911, p. 239, No. 8. 

3 Cf. Wace, ’Epnuepis "ApxaioAoyikh, 1937, pp. 217 ff. 


* Nos. 229, 230, 432, 433, 434, 435- 
5 IG. v. 1. 701, 702, 1124. There is a late-sixth-century two-line verse on 
a Spartan named Pleistias, of interest because it records the career of one who, 
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Lastly, let us turn northwards again, to the towns and villages of 
Boeotia. Like the Spartans, the Boeotians were not prolific of words on 
their tombstones. The museum at Thebes is full of sepulchral stelai, 
inscribed briefly in the Boeotian dialect with its odd forms of the 
genitive :! 
"Etri TAawxae "Etri Avoaviae “lapia& *Erri “FexoAdcuoe eipi. 

Or, expanded into a hexameter:? 

"Augaaxns Eotao’ érri KittuAo, A’ érri Acpyvi. 

Amphalkes set me over Kittylos, and over Dermys. 


This latter is one of the earliest Boeotian epitaphs and shows the dead 
as two young men sculptured almost in the round on a tall stele, walking 
forward with their arms round each other’s neck. 

One point remains to be noticed. We have seen from some of the 
examples here that the active verb used in these verses is tiénui or, 
less often, fotnu1, compounded with a preposition. Ti@nur is the verb 
used also in the formulae of dedication on offerings made to the gods, 
and here the preposition is always a&v&: 6 Aciva py’ dvébrnxe (TH 66). 
In the epitaphs it is nearly always tri: ‘So-and-so set this ofjya on, or 
over, So-and-so.’ Very occasionally it is karé6nxe or coréOnxe. The 
constant reiteration of the étri, in the Boeotian epitaphs especially, seems 
to stress the idea of utter finality implied by burial to the ordinary Greek 
mind; though indeed the graves must sometimes have been only ceno- 
taphs, the impression remains that the dead man is here, under this 
stone, ended. There is no suggestion of even the after-life implied by 
the ritual feast-days for the dead which figured in the Greek calendar, 
far less of the splendid immortality claimed for some of them in the 
great public epitaphs and funeral odes written in their honour by famous 
poets. In these private epitaphs set up along the roadsides, in scattered 
cemeteries, we see the reverse side of the shield. Those slain in battle 
may have feast-days in their honour, commemorative funeral games, 
monuments in the Agora, undying fame; but the ordinary passer-by 
must still spare pity for Kleoites, who was fair and is dead. 


born in Sparta, was educated at Athens, and died in Eretria, where his monu- 
ment was found (JG. xii. 9. 286). 
1 Ibid. vii, Nos. 600, 596, 593; cf. Keramopoullos, ’Ep. ’Apx. 1920, pp. 1 ff. 
2 IG. vii. 579; cf. Richter, Kourot, p. 77 f., figs. 57-8. 
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The Editor, ‘Greece and Rome’. 
Sir, 


May I offer a few ‘answers’ to the ‘questions about Marathon’ in your 
issue of January 1947? 


Why did the Persians land at Marathon? 


Because, as Herodotus says, it was a good place for cavalry operations 
and near to Eretria. Surely one need not press the superlatives émtn- 
Acétatov and c&yxoTato too far. A landing in face of the enemy was 
not easy, even in ancient days, as Caesar found in Britain; and cavalry, in 
such circumstances, would be even harder to disembark than infantry. 
If the four thousand cleruchs were at Oropus and the main Athenian 
army was at Athens, no further reason need be sought for Datis’ choice 
of Marathon. 


Why did the Athenians march out to meet the Persians? 


The question is surely an indefensible insult to Miltiades! Is it too 
much to assume that Miltiades had envisaged the possibility of a landing 
at Marathon, that he had reconnoitred the ground, and that he knew 
that an Athenian army at the Herakleion would not only be in an 
impregnable defensive position but would also command the two roads 
from Marathon to Athens? The Athenians marched out to meet the 
Persians because it was the best way to defeat them—and they defeated 
them. 


What was the reason for the delay before the battle? 

“The Persians delayed because they dared neither to attack the Athe- 
nians nor to march past them to Athens. The Athenians delayed because 
they had only to wait, and the enemy were bound to give them an oppor- 
tunity. This was exactly what ultimately happened. All commentators 
agree that the Persian cavalry took no part in the battle, and the reason 
must be that they had re-embarked before the Athenians attacked. 
Whether the Persians intended to re-embark their whole army and sail 
round to Athens, or whether, as Macan holds, they re-embarked the 
cavalry only and were marching the main body of the infantry south- 
wards to Athens when the blow fell, the broad facts remain the same. 
They were the losers by the stalemate, they were bound to move first; 
the opportunity for the Athenian attack came and was taken. The 
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immediate stimulus for the Persian move may have been the news that 
the Spartans were on the march, but they had to move some time. 
These ‘answers’ seem to me so bald, and at the same time so obvious, 
that they would hardly be worth making, were it not for the insidious 
suggestions of fifth-column activity with which your contributor has 
garnished the questions! Political undercurrents at Athens were no 
doubt important and are certainly interesting, but I do not think that 
the strategy and tactics of Marathon can be used to throw any light on 
them whatever. I have no doubt that there were a few whole-hearted 
partisans of Hippias at Athens, but it seems to me a grave mistake to 
suppose that there were thousands of these medizers waiting only for 
the slightly more numerous ‘patriots’ to march out and give them a free 
hand with their nefarious plots. The day of such well-organized parties 
of quislings had not yet arrived. When Miltiades spoke of the danger of 
the city medizing he was envisaging not the seizing of power by a 
medizing party but a change of heart in the average Athenian. It was not 
that 60 per cent., say, of the Athenians were patriots and 40 per cent. 
were defeatists, but that the average Athenian was 60 per cent. patriot 
and 40 per cent. defeatist. The only thing that could make our average 
Athenian more than 50 per cent. defeatist would be a defeat, and that is 
why military answers must be given to the questions about Marathon. 


Yours truly, 
R. S. STANIER. 


Reply from the writer of the article. 


In place of answers to my questions about Marathon, Mr. Stanier 
advances a number of suppositions, for the most part unsupported by 
evidence. 

In his first paragraph he firmly disregards the fundamental puzzle of 
Marathon—why, if Datis thought Marathon was a good place for 
cavalry operations, were cavalry not used in the battle? Were the horses 
disembarked at all? We have no definite information on the point, and 
it seems strange that the Persians should have gone to the laborious 
trouble of putting their mounts ashore, and then to the equally laborious 
trouble of putting them back on board again, without using them for the 
very purpose for which they had been brought over from Asia. And if 
this odd operation did take place, it says much for the Athenians’ 
restraint that they did not fall on their enemies in the midst of the 
embarrassing task of re-embarkation. 

I regret that I have ‘indefensibly insulted’ Miltiades, yet cling to my 
opinion of him with head bloody but unbowed. Miltiades’ record both 
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before Marathon, as a tyrant in the Chersonese, and after Marathon, in 
the unlucky Parian adventure, is suspect. He had been a vassal, and a 
shifty one at that, of Darius, and as a tyrant he could hardly be expected 
to enthuse over the ideals of a democratic Athens. As for the possibility 
of his loyalty vacillating, such vacillation was not unknown among 
Greek statesmen and generals. Consider Themistocles and Alcibiades. 

Mr. Stanier is too fond of suppositions—in the absence of evidence it 
is ‘too much to assume that Miltiades had envisaged the possibility of a 
landing at Marathon’, &c. As we know, his original destination when 
he left Athens was Oropus or thereabouts, and the news of the Persian 
landing at Marathon forced him to change his plans in mid-march. And 
how could Miltiades be certain that, while he was marching north, the 
Persians were not sailing south to deliver a frontal assault on Athens? 
To say that ‘the Athenians marched out to meet the Persians because it 
was the best way to defeat them—and they defeated them’ does not seem 
to me to be clear reasoning, and it sounds rather like a post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. 

It may appear to Mr. Stanier to be a ‘grave mistake to assume that 
there were thousands of medizers’ in Athens. But that there were 
traitors in the Athenian camp, and plenty of them, is shown by the success 
of Themistocles’ misleading message to Xerxes (and the circumstances 
which forced him to send it) before the Battle of Salamis. (And Salamis 
was fought only ten years after Marathon, the resounding victory which 
should have noticeably increased the patriotic 60 per cent. in the make- 
up of Mr. Stanier’s average Athenian.) The credence unhesitatingly 
given to the messenger proves (a) that spies passed freely from the 
Athenian camp to the Persian, and probably vice versa, and (b) that the 
spies’ information was usually reliable enough to be acted on promptly. 
This hardly squares with the existence at Athens of ‘a few whole-hearted 
partisans of Hippias’. 

(My use of the word ‘traitors’ in the preceding paragraph is probably 
far too strong. It is doubtful whether the Persian party in Athens at the 
beginning of the fifth century was regarded with any greater distrust and 
dislike than was Philip’s party in the middle of the fourth. The Greek 
has always been comparatively mild in his attitude towards ‘collaborators’ 
and such. Complete national solidarity is an ideal of politically docile 
north-western Europe, not of fiercely individualistic south-eastern 
Europe.) 

Lastly, Mr. Stanier argues that the Athenians were bound to profit by 
any delay in bringing on an action. But why did they not practise their 
cunctatory tactics in Athens, instead of at Marathon? No defensive 
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position is ‘impregnable’, of course, but the Acropolis was certainly a 
tougher proposition than the Herakleion. And for the Athenians it had 
the additional merit of being rather nearer the expected aid from Sparta. 
We must conclude that Miltiades left the capital open to attack by 
enemies without or within the gates. He may have had good reasons for 
doing so—it would be interesting to know what they were. 


W. R. LOADER. 


SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD—DOUBLE 
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NOTES 
UPRIGHTS. eer —y Venafranos in agros 


Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum.’ Hor. C. 3. 5. 55-6. 
Holidays for Regulus. 


ACROSS. Ter-entia. 8. Hor. C. 3. 2. 9. 12. Cic. Agr. 1.7. 21. 18. V. Georg. 2. 128. 20. Cat. 
27.4 22. eteel.. leads Noes. 24. Suet. Aug. 85. 27. Prop. 2. 13. 21. 29. Anag. renum. 30B. For 
Iturea (Facciolati). Anag. Erythia. 398. Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 26. 3U-41. Tenuatur Ov. P. 2. 7. 43. Anag. 


tueantur. 43. V. Aen. 3. 356. 46. Epstein. Plin. 36. 5. 4. 19. 10U-48. Fut. Perf. deleo. 498. Us-io, 
non-class. 


DOWN. The Sea. 2. Perse- ge 6. V. Aen. 6.95. 7. Rutam in oda. 9. People and Constella- 
tion. 10U. For 6 in proofs. 11. Eros, make sore. 13. Iceram, anag. racemi. 16. Anag. decoravi. 
19. v. Afer. 21. Ov. M. 8. 273. 23U. i.e. friable. 25-22. Hor. C. 3. 3. 18. 26. Anag. Usuram. 28. Rev. 
idyl. 29. Cic. De Or. 1. 28. 130. 32. Cic. Att. 13. 30. 2. 34. My arm. 36. Igna-via. 47-38. Ov. 44. 
2. 263. 42-3U. Cic. Phil. 2. 4.8. 44. Uri(os). T. W.M 


Correct solutions were received from— 


O. D. Barker (Hove), L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth College, York), W. A. Jesper (Paisley), D. S. Macnutt 
(Christ’s Hospital), The Classical Sixth (The Leys School, Cambridge). 
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LATIN CROSSWORD 





Solvers are invited to forward their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Great man makes unusual beginning by eoppiee out. 4. Legal refresher—counsel 
getsathousand. 11. White flower snatched from the nose. 14. A hundred such little fish undid Hannibal. 
15. Will come from the records, leaving thi disturbed. 16. Zoological dilemma for Cuvier may be 
small beer to a great Dane. 17. Put them back in the little money-box. 18. Quality becoming to a fool, 
given a man of Sens. 19. Priscian’s force, in case you don’t know. 20. Makes it go so bad for lambs. 
21. Wealthy men, beating up their wives’ people. 23. Jupiter on orderly duty. 26. Strong without 
birds. 28. Sailor-like son of the sea, yet a soft ot made him founder. 30. S ds a long way out if 
properly spelt. 32. Good place for dying from Polonius’ point of view. 34. Moroccan river’s part in 
dispute. 35. Varro thought it good with a short elephant’s trunk. 36. Knot in Atalanta’s garters. 
37. Finishing off the plutocrat is an old practice. 40. Don’t trust the ignorant teacher with pitch. 
41. ‘Obsessa palude.’ 43. The glory round Psyche’s head is an error. 46. Case of hydrophobia cure that 
muddled an orator. 48. Sallies such as in Plautus’ ‘Nam ita est ingenium muliebre...’. 51. Sid comes 
into his own in thus describing the Persian court. 53. Clearly one of those found one frosty night in 
Aquarius’ pail. (Graves.) 54. Liber’s kinsman would have it thus. 55. Publius Cornelius Demetrius 
Siculus. 57. Smart sauce. 58. Keeping on with one wheel in the middle, the shepherd thought he’d 
get there. 59. Philosopher was 54 when he dropped these low women. 60. Only part of a black bird not 
white. = ie a mint in these coffers and there are the weapons of war. 62. This and a more modern 
air are mine. 





, DOWN. 1. To catch venomous ant, put this on the appropriate part. 2. Addressing a malicious person 
is a work of art. 3. You must have milk curdled for the wrestling-match. 4. Wed to the sea but turned 
up after. 5. ‘Maccius uortit barbare.’ 6. ‘In the wind all night’? Put a sock in it! 7. Amos was rather 
old for it. 8. Possibly a loaf of bread and a flask of wine with a little bit of Thou to make up the back- 
ground. 9. Dream-flower melting a love-sick Duke. 10. The City of Passive Resistance. 11. What’s 
the object of Ovid’s mistress jamming her fingers in the door? _12. You'll keep having the no. 11 mixture. 
13. I repeat, here’s something you want to steer with. 20. With so many wickets oing down o is a lot 
to collect! 22. Scene of old Bowlegs’ triumph in U5 B.C. 24. Could be laurel’s but it’s really lardy. 
25. Arcade. 27. Tree that might have seen the end of Europe. 29. On the snout’s end. 30. I should 
be charmed if you would drop the ash—it’s the proper thing here. 31. Lands and or Entertainments 
Tax official (supernatural)? 33. Clodius’ brother-in-law. 38. The god who made boys intelligent 
evidently strayed near Horace’s villa. 39. Bill supported by him and his half-sister. 41. Who broke the 

hts, boys? 42. Wine began here with a iug first and this to go with it. 44. Peter—pickled. 45. Case 
of hair that could be built into ricks. 46. Post with which an advocate starts. 47. C for bath-night. 
49. Had a fair daughter ey a a sort of paper. 50. The little man’s empty 


a 3 : Pe. 52. Indomiti, but 
exaspirated. 53. If this liquor has a slight crack, it comes from a crocodile. 56. Eastern “ 4 — 











REVIEWS 


Christians and Pagans from Constantine to Augustine, Part 1. By H. Mutter. 
Union Booksellers (Pty.) Ltd., Pretoria, South Africa, 1946. Pp. iii and 
155. 145. 

The period from Diocletian to Justinian attracted Mommsen: the great man once said 
that if he could begin afresh another life of scholarship, he would constitute that his 
particular study. And to-day, when Europe faces similar religious problems, finds 
itself confronted with political crises and moral issues not unlike those of the early 
Christian centuries, such studies are peculiarly apposite. Now Dr. Muller, in this 
book, deals with only a small part of that era, but the mass of material which he examines, 
much of it open to bitter controversy, and the considerable literature dealing with the 
religious policy of the emperors who followed Constantine, both that which supports 
and that which opposes their treatment of the pagan opposition, as well as the endless 
disputes of the Christians themselves, all gives enormous scope to the scholar. 

The author’s avowed intent is to discuss the effects of the Christian revolution in the 
Roman Empire and its repercussions on the Hellenists. He admits that some of the 
more familiar aspects of this problem are treated summarily, while he concentrates on 
less well-known phenomena. Even so, in.a book limited to one subject and the short 
period from Constantine’s accession to the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410, there is 
compressed a vast amount of informative detail, with scholarly use of original evidence. 
The presentation is clear, the argument concise: even a cursory examination of the 
book can scarcely fail to rouse interest, for his footnotes are discreetly provocative and 
his quotations effective. 

Dr. Muller has no illusions as to the importance of his work: the old saying, ‘Chris- 
tianum est, non legitur’, is happily moribund these days, and he applies himself to the 
problems with conscientious labour. It is therefore the more regrettable that the 
production of his book is not as attractive as it might be. The typographical errors are 
too numerous, not all of them the commoner forms of metathesis and repetition, while 
acknowledged errata are but a fraction of the whole. The name of Gratian, for instance, 
suffers most painful metamorphoses. In fact, the book shows evident signs of too rapid 
proof-reading, and it is to be hoped that later editions will rem:dy the defects, which, 
after all, are unworthy of an opus so thorough and so stimulating. 

In his second volume Dr. Muller will deal with the Spiritual Conflict, the struggle 


between pagan and Christian in the field of literature and learning. We await it with 
interest. 


Greek Studies. By GILBERT Murray. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1946. 
Pp. 231. 12s. 6d. 


Speaking of the Pythian Priestess, Longinus says that ‘there is a chasm in the earth, 
whence exhales a divine vapour, which impregnates her on a sudden with the inspira- 
tion of her god, and causes in her the utterance of oracles and predictions. So, from 
the sublime spirit of the Ancients, there arise some fine effluvia, like vapours from 
the sacred vents, which work themselves insensibly into the breasts of imitators, and 
fill those who naturally are not of a towering genius with the lofty ideas and fire of 
others. ... These celebrated persons, being proposed by us for our pattern and imita- 
tion, will in some degree lift up our souls to the standard of their own genius.’ 

Now few men, in our generation, have caught the infection of that genius of the 
Ancients as Gilbert Murray: not many have ranged so far, have looked on the whole 
wide range of Greek literature with such understanding and wisdom. He above all is 
instinct with that Greek zest for life which all of us laud and few of us imitate, that 
perpetual quest for the truth, that untrammelled spirit that searches the heavens and 
plumbs the depths. There is nothing narrow, nothing confined in Gilbert Murray’s 
scholarship: he knows too well (to quote Longinus again, even if it is out of the context) 
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that ‘to bind the limbs of racers is to deprive them of active motion and the power of 
stretching’. Too often these days the racers are bound and fettered, the reading of the 
Greek authors is constricted, and the runners do not know what it is to enjoy the race. 
But the Classics are meant to be enjoyed, and when the reader finds his authors dull 
and arid he must look to himself: antiquity has not preserved its treasures for nothing 
and even the Alexandrians and Byzantines have something to say. 

The best criterion of a book such as this will naturally be: ‘Does it inspire others to 
study Greek?’ and the answer is emphatically ‘Yes’. Young students will find it 
replete with all manner of wise advice. Older men will recognize a certain nostalgic 
charm, a memory, maybe, of the days when they sat at the feet of the master. All alike 
will enjoy this book and read it again. 


The Murder of Herodes and Other Trials from the Athenian Lawcourts. By 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN. McDonald & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, 1946. 
Pp. 240. 12s. 6d. 


In this valuable work Dr. Freeman has helped us greatly in the picture of Greek life 
which each one of us seeks to build for himself. Undoubtedly the study of the lawsuit 
makes a large and important contribution to that picture. Dr. Freeman has not only 
selected wisely: she has also translated, in a most lively style, speeches by Demosthenes, 
Lysias, Antiphon, and Isaeus. 

Perhaps the best tribute that one can pay to this book is to quote two statements of 
the author which she has fully substantiated. In her introductory chapter Dr. Freeman 
states, ‘Every trial is a drama.’ Surely the dramatic quality of these speeches is un- 
deniable, a quality fully maintained by the excellence of her translations. 

No less true is her second statement: ‘These speeches show the market-place, the 
shops, the interior of the home; they show men and women at work and at play, on the 
farm, at the religious festival, in all their relationships, in marriage and kinship, in 
enmity and friendship, buying and selling, mourning and rejoicing, sailing the sea, 
fighting in the streets, going off to the wars.’ 

Little more need be said. Here is all the strength and emotion of the drama, all the 
comedy and pathos of the lives of ordinary men and women, all the fascination of 
historical detail, all the craft of highly skilled oratory. 

To her beautiful versions Dr. Freeman has added two admirable essays on ‘Legal 
Code and Procedure’ and ‘Rhetoric and the Orators’. When one considers also the 
comely arrangement of the book with its seventeen full-page photographs of sculpture, 
pottery, and Greek scenery, one cannot but express admiration for the quality of its 
contents and, no less, for the quantity of good things compressed into so small a compass. 

Cc. R. M. 


Our Debt to The Classics. A Retrospect. By Sir FRANK FLETCHER. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 0.U.P., 1946. Pp. 30. Price 8d. 


Sir Frank Fletcher’s Presidential Address to the Classical Association at Exeter last 
year is too well known to require any notice here, but we do heartily commend this 
reprint so attractively produced by the Oxford University Press. To those who were 
fortunate enough to hear the President, it will recall happy memories: in the hands of 
others it will constitute one more most effectual é&moAoyia for the Classics. Contenders 
for the faith cannot have their armoury too full of such potent weapons. of tav coodv 
Aoyor Képas "ApoAbelas tois adppooiv. 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek. By Bruce M. Metzcer. 
Published by the Author, Princeton, N.J., 1946. Pp. 110. 535. 


Let it be emphasized at once that this book is not a lexicon: it supersedes nothing. 
Professor Metzger lists the commonest words which occur in the New Testament in 
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relative order of frequency. Thus, in his first list, he gives us only words which are 
found 500 times or more, in his second, those which are used more than 200 times, and 
soon. He argues, quite justly, that if the most common words are committed to memory 
first, valuable time will be saved. Unfortunately, in such a compendium he occasion- 
ally falls into the error of ambiguity: péAos, for example, is defined as ‘member’, and 
cxizw as ‘split’. Following a good pedagogic principle, he gives, wherever possible, an 
English derivative, but here again his choice is not invariably happy, for surely ‘Charissa’ 
and ‘Zoe’ are not the best mnemonics for ya&pis and 21? 

The section dealing with Roots is more satisfactory and probably more helpful, but 
the Appendixes are arbitrary in the extreme. The first, dealing with the Indo-European 
Family of Languages, is a curious smattering of Buck and Meillet, not without some 
interest to the philologically-minded, but scarcely likely to aid the theological student. 

The little book is neatly bound and handy in size. It can be recommended to N.T. 
students, but only as an adjunct. 


Ancient Greek Mariners. By WALTER WOODBURN Hype. Oxford University 


Press, New York. Pp. x+360. $5.00. (Distributed in the United King- 
dom by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 215.) 


The title is hardly adequate to indicate the scope of this book, which is a work of scholar- 
ship both useful to the specialist and full of interest and entertainment for the general 
reader. Professor Hyde does not set out to provide a substitute for Tozer or for Cary 
and Warmington, but combines a great deal of both works in a new form in the light 
of a vast mass of information derived from the most recent research in ethnology, 
anthropology, philology, and archaeology. His book is by no means confined to Greek 
mariners, ancient or modern: there is, naturally, much about the Phoenicians, while 
the last ninety pages, more than a quarter of the text, stray far away from both Greek 
and mariners. Chapter XI, starting from Necho’s circumnavigation of Africa, in which 
Professor Hyde believes, arrives by way of da Gama and Magellan at Amundsen’s 
flight over the North Pole, while Chapter XII deals with the Nile from the earliest 
times to Grogan and Stanley. 

The value of the book is enhanced by an excellent index and a bibliography covering 
a wide field. It is, however, a pity that the photographic reproductions of Kiepert’s 
excellent but minutely detailed maps require a powerful magnifying-glass for any but 
the keenest sight ; while it is a little surprising, after reading on page 280 the statement, 
with which no one would disagree, that the map of Eratosthenes is lost, to find at the 
end of the book an adaptation of the highly imaginative reconstruction by Miiller 
which Bunbury adopted but Tozer omitted. 

Printed in the U.S.A., the book is unostentatiously satisfying in its use of paper. 
Misprints are few, although in a note on page 158 a book by Lewis Spence is assigned 
to 1825. In a more or less technical work on geography the regular use of ‘above’ and 
‘below’ for ‘north of’ and ‘south of’ seems curiously colloquial, but in general Professor 
Hyde’s use of literary English is such that the English reader is reminded on only two 
or three occasions of the book’s transatlantic origin. 

There can be little doubt that Ancient Greek Mariners will take its place beside the 
few modern standard works in this field mentioned by the author in his foreword. 

R. M. B. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Directed and published by Davip M. Rosinson. 
Part XII. Domestic and Public Architecture. Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins 
Press ; London, Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxx+-519 
with 272 plates. 1946. {10. 

Professor Robinson chose his site well when some twenty years ago he began excavating 


at Olynthus. The city, which passed to the Greeks only at the time of the Persian wars, 
which sought so persistently to maintain its independence both against the great Greek 
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powers to the south and the half-civilized Macedonia to the north, and which in the 
first part of the fourth century B.c. (the time which modern historians are prone to 
paint as a time of political decadence for the Greeks) founded a local confederacy of 
cities in which none was to be greater or less than another and all to enjoy an equal 
freedom, must claim a sympathy and understanding which it scarcely received a 
generation or two back. Grote, indeed, with his exceptional insight and understanding 
of political values, pays it a just and glowing tribute. But it needed two world wars and 
a generation of dictators to make us realize Grote’s greatness as an historian, or even to 
appreciate at his full worth the great Athenian statesman whose Olynthiacs have for ever 
associated him with the city that Professor Robinson has been so tireless in excavating. 

Olynthus, as we all know, was destroyed by the Macedonians as a result of its fight 
for freedom. But it is precisely this catastrophe that has enabled Professor Robinson 
to produce this fine and lavishly illustrated volume on its domestic and public archi- 
tecture. It is the ruins of the city destroyed by Philip that he here describes for us. 
Olynthus has left us no frontages such as we may see at Delos or Pompeii, but the 
foundations and floors remain so well preserved that the excavators have been able to 
give us a ground-plan of a large part of the city that would meet the requirements of 
a good street directory of a modern town. The plan is highly interesting, for it shows 
us Olynthus as a city laid out in streets running at right angles to one another with 
houses generally built in blocks of ten. It is in fact an early example of that town- 
planning which we associate with the mathematician Meton, caricatured by Aristo- 
phanes in the Birds. The normal block measures a little over 80 by 30 metres, which 
gives for the average house a frontage of slightly over 16 metres, and about the same 
depth. Mostly they appear to have been two stories high, though some were apparently 
mere bungalows. The internal arrangement of the rooms shows more than one type, 
but on this difficult and complicated problem the reader must be referred to Professor 
Robinson’s detailed description of the individual buildings and to the excursus by 
Professor Mylonas on what he calls the ‘oecus’ unit. A certain number of the buildings 
were used as shops. 

Of the public buildings the most interesting is the fountain house, which supplied 
the town with water from a structure, such as we often see depicted on Greek vases, 


. with the water discharging from a row of spouts in the form of animals’ heads. The 


chief interest of the Olynthus remains is that they include the pipes that brought the 
water underground to the fountain. This public water-supply was supplemented in 
many houses by a cistern which collected the rain-water. 

Of ornamental features only two have been preserved in any great quantity. Some, 
though not all, of the walls are decorated in coloured plaster. Some of the floors are 
paved with mosaics. These mosaic pavements include some exceedingly interesting 
specimens of a very early type which employs not the familiar squared tesserae but 
coloured pebbles of various hues. The Olynthus mosaics, the most remarkable of 
which are reproduced in colours, will be of particular interest to students of the Roman 
pavements which have been unearthed in such numbers in our own country. Another 
useful section of this volume gives, with translations, a selection of passages from 
classical authors that refer to the Greek house and also an alphabetical list of Greek 
words referring to the same subject. Altogether a very useful volume, whose appearance 
has been singularly well timed, coming as it does when the history of Olynthus has 
gained such fresh significance, and domestic architecture is the whole world’s pre- 
occupation. P..N. U. 
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The Wisdom of Sophocles. By J.T. SHEPPARD. The Interpreter Series, edited 
by R. B. HENDERSON. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1947. Pp. 78. 5s. net. 

Selections from the Greek Elegiac, Iambic and Lyric Poets. By J. A. Moors, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege), 1947. Pp. 112 (48 of which are devoted to the Greek Text, the 
remainder to Notes). 145. net. 

Attic Red-Figured Vases. A Survey by GiseLa M. A. RICHTER, New Haven, 
Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1947. Pp. xxvii+ 
221. 145. net. 

A Glossary of Greek Fishes. By Sir D’Arcy W. THompson. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. vi+-302, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 21s. net. 

A Translation of the Idylls of Theocritus. By R. L. TREVELYAN. Cambridge 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xi+-99. 7s. 6d. net. 

Le Miracle Grec. By M. VAN DEN BRuWAENE. Published by l’Edition Univer- 
selle, S.A., 53 rue Royale, Bruxelles, 1946. Pp. 395, with numerous plates. 
280 frs. belges. 

Homére. Le Poéte et Son uvre. By A. SrveryNs. Published by J. Lebégue 
& Cie, 36 rue Neuve, Bruxelles, 1946. Pp. 94. 

Homére. Le Cadre Historique. By A. SeveryNns. Published by J. Lebégue & 
Cie, 36 rue Neuve, Bruxelles, 1945. Pp. 87, with map and charts. 

Early Christian Epitaphs, from Athens. By JoHN S. CREAGHAN, S.J., and 
A. E. RauBITSCHEK. Published by Theological Studies, Woodstock, Mary- 
land, U.S.A., 1947. Pp. 54, with 10 plates. $2.50. 

Hellenic Travel. By W. A. WicraM. Faber & Faber, Ltd., Russell Square, 
London, 1947. Pp. 266, with 23 plates. 15s. net. 

An Early Manuscript of the Aesop Fables of Avianus, and related MSS. By 
ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT. Princeton University Press (London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1947. Pp. v-+63, with 32 plates. 32s. 6d. net. 

The Fire of London. By J. H. Quincey. The Chancellor’s Prize for Latin 
Verse Composition, Oxford, 1947. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. 6. 2s. net. 

Teach Yourself Greek. By F. KiNcHIN SMITH and T. W. MELLuIsH. Hodder 
& Stoughton, London, 1947. Pp. xx+331. 45. 6d. net. 

The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. By H. and H. A. FRANKFORT, 
J. A. Wison, J. Jacopsen, W. A. Irwin. University of Chicago Press, 
U.S.A., 1946. Pp. vii+-401. Published in England by C.U.P. at 22s. 6d. net. 

The Humanities in Canada. By WATSON KirKCONNEL and A. S. P. Woop- 
HousE. A Report prepared and published by the Humanities Research 
Council of Canada for the Rockefeller Foundation. Ottawa, Canada, 
1947. Pp. 287. $2.00. 








NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
LXI-LXIV 


Tue majority of the photographs that follow are of monuments in Byzantium 
and Asia Minor. Unfortunately extant buildings are nearly all of the Roman 
Imperial period, when the Asiatic cities were largely rebuilt. The fortification- 
walls, however, are mostly Hellenistic. Monuments—even city-walls—earlier 
than Alexander are rare in Ionia. The terms of the Peace of Callias in 449-8 are 
obscure, but it seems almost certain that demilitarization of coastal cities was 
among them. Thuc. (iii. 33) speaks of Ionia in general as &tefxiotos in 427 and 
applies the same epithet to other cities on the coast (Clazomenae, Lampsacus, 
Cyzicus). Under the Diadochi these cities rebuilt their defences, and the walls 
now extant, all down the coast as far as Caunus, are nearly all Hellenistic. The 
extant ruins of Byzantium are later still. Apart from the Obelisk of Theodosius, 
stolen from Egypt, and the Serpent Column, stolen from Delphi, the third- 
century Gothic column is the earliest considerable monument now standing. 
The Turkish occupation played havoc in the past with the antiquities: not that 
wanton vandalism was practised, but they were strangely indifferent. Now, 
however, Turkish archaeologists are playing a distinguished part in the excava- 
tions and their journal Belleten cannot be disregarded by European workers. 


PLATE LXI 


a. The LION GATE, MYCENAE (c. 1400 B.C.). Chief entrance to the Citadel. Upright 
jambs 10 ft. high supporting lintel 16 ft. long. The triangular slab above, of brown 
limestone, with relief of two lions rampant on either side of a column with moulded 
capital and square abacus, is 10 ft. high, but only 2 in. thick. One of the oldest 
sculptures in Europe. 


b. The ODEUM OF HERODES ATTICUS. Memorial to his wife erected by millionaire in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius. Partly carved out of rock south-west of the Acropolis, 
Athens. Two-storied stage (shown here). Theatre held some 6,000 spectators. 
Afterwards used as a factory for making dyes. 


PLATE LXII 


a, The THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. Principal chair occupied by the High Priest at the 
Panathenaic Festivals. 


b. The THEATRE itself is situated on the slopes of the Acropolis, Athens. Home and 
birthplace of Attic Drama. Demosthenes made his great speech De Corona here. 
Romans celebrated gladiatorial shows in the Orchestra, hence the barbaric hedge of 
marble between the spectators and the actors. 


PLATE LXIilI 


The SERPENT COLUMN from Delphi, in the Hippodrome, at Istanbul, now a public 
pleasure-garden. Erected at Delphi by the Greeks after Salamis and Plataea, of 
bronze captured from the Persians and inscribed with the names of the thirty-one 
cities that resisted Xerxes. Triple bronze coil, each coil originally ending in a serpent’s 
head, the three heads supporting a golden tripod and urn. Set up in present position 
by Constantine the Great. All but the coils have now disappeared, but the inscrip- 
tion still remains on one of the coils near the ground. 
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GOTHIC COLUMN at Istanbul, on Seraglio Point. Corinthian column of granite, to com- 
memorate victory of Claudius II Gothicus over the Goths at Naissus in A.D. 269, 
Base inscribed: ‘FORTUNAE REDUCI OB DEVICTOS GOTHOS.’ 


TOWER OF THE THEODOSIAN WALL (Istanbul). Wall some 6 km. long, defended Byzan- 
tium on west, from Sea of Marmora to Golden Horn. Built for Theodosius II in the 
fifth century. Stone blocks, with courses of bricks at intervals, bound with pink 
mortar of crushed brick. Towers hexagonal, octagonal, or even pentagonal. Moat 
15-20 m. wide, outer wall with small towers, and the huge inner wall with great 
towers constituted the defences (some 70 m. from front to rear). 


CITY WALL OF HERACLEA UNDER LATMUS. Hellenistic. Once capital of Pleistarchus, 
brother of Cassander, after he was driven from Cilicia by Demetrius about 298 B.c. 
Once on coast, but silt of Maeander has converted gulf into a lake. 


AQUEDUCT OF VALENS (Istanbul). Built in the fourth century, to replace earlier aqueduct 
of Hadrian. Often destroyed and restored since. 


ROMAN BRIDGE AT AEZANI on the Rhyndacus, near its source. Leading across river to 
Temple of Zeus (Plate LXIV) and still in regular use. Aezani itself has little history. 


PLATE LXIV 


TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DIDYMA. East front of Temple begun about 300 B.c. On vast 
scale, it was never completed. Style is Ionic dipteral decastyle, the cella being 
hypaethral. Site of famous oracle unknown (cp. Strabo xiv. 634). 


TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT AEZANI. Style Ionic pseudodipteral octastyle. Built in reign of 
Hadrian. Two columns of pronaos are composite. Large vaulted crypt under cella in 
perfect preservation. 


THEATRE OF PRIENE. Best-preserved Hellenistic stage known to exist (4th-3rd cent. 
B.c.). Dérpfeld maintained proscenium, with its row of columns, formed only a back- 
ground, performance taking place in orchestra, and platform above columns serving 
only for stage-machinery and appearance of actors on house-top. 


THEATRE AT MILETUS. Across Maeander from Priene, finest extant specimen of ‘Graeco- 
Roman’ theatre, of Roman Imperial date. Similar theatres at Ephesus, Termessus, 
Perge, and Sagalassus. Low hill in background is former island of Lade, now 
nearly two miles from sea. 


NECROPOLIS OF HERACLEA UNDER LATMUS on rocky promontory jutting into the lake. 
Style of sepulture, plain rectangular grave sunk into living rock, characteristic of 
Caria. 


NECROPOLIS OF CAUNUS. Temple-tombs characteristic of Lycia. Approximately 4th 
century B.C. k 


For Plates LXI-LXII we are indebted to the Greek Government Department of 
Information, for the other plates to George Bean, Esq., of the British Council, Istan- 
bul, who also furnished valuable notes and suggestions. We are most grateful to both. 

Spare sets of Supplementary Plates, together with Notes, are available and may be 
obtained on application to E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., at a 
cost of one shilling each. 
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(6) Odeum of Herodes Atticus 











(b) The Theatre of Dionysus. Orchestra stage 
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Theodosian wall at Istanbul Wall of Heraclea under Latmus 





The Aqueduct of Valens Roman bridge at Aezani 
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Temple at Aezani 


Theatre of Priene Theatre at Miletus 


Necropolis of Heraclea Necropolis of Caunus 
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